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**Leslie’s Weekly’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to’complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us, 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208, 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February 3d, 1898, No. 2212. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 34d, 1898, No. 2216, 
March 12th, 1898, No. 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No. 2229. 


The Union of 18909. 


HE American people have been so constantly occu- 
pied with the country’s foreign concerns in the 
past twelve months that they have failed to realize 
that in its domestic affairs a profound change has 

taken place in the same time. The outburst of patriotism 
in the South at the time of the war with Spain, the 
appointment by President McKinley of several ex-Con- 
federates to high commands in the nation’s armies, the 
President’s recommendation that the graves of dead Con- 
federates be cared for by the country, and the presence of 
Senator Hoar, one of the most radical of Republicans, as 
the guest of honor at a great social function in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a short time ago, show that for the first 
time since early in the century the sectional line has dis- 
appeared in American social and political affairs. 

The story of the rise, culmination, and subsidence of 
the sectional division in American politics is one of the most 
interesting and exciting of the country’s history. When 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in the Fed- 
eral convention in Philadelphia in 1787, put the recogni- 
tion of slavery in the Constitution, and inserted clauses in 
that charter favorable to the South's peculiar interests and 
adverse to those of the North, the geographical line made 
its appearance in politics. This line, and the bitter sec- 
tional spirit it incited, appeared in such perilous form in 
the contest of 1819-21, on the admission of Missouri, that 
Jefferson, speaking about himself, said it, ‘‘ like a fire-bell 
in the night, awakened and filled me with terror.” The 
line appeared in the Democratic National Convention of 
1844, and defeated Van Buren for the nomination. It as- 
serted itself in still more portentous shape during the con- 
test which resulted in the truce called ‘‘ the compromise of 
1850,” in the fight over the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1854, in the conflict immediately afterward for 
the possession of Kansas, and in the Charleston convention 
of 1860, when it split the Democratic party in two, put the 
Republican party in control of the government, and pre- 
cipitated the Civil War. 

Shortly after the war ended the sectional line began to 
subside, but the passions and prejudices of two-thirds of 
a century could not easily be obliterated. The successive 
steps taken to restore harmony between all sections furnish 
an interesting and important part of American history, 
but it has not been touched upon adequately in either the 
newspapers or the histories. The first step in the work of 
reconciliation was made when President Grant appointed 
General Longstreet, General Mosby, and other prominent 
ex-Confederates to Federal office. President Hayes con- 
tinued the work when he, soon after entering power in 
1877, removed the Federal troops from South Carolina and 
Louisiana. President Arthur, in 1881, in his message to 
Congress, omitted all mention of the South as a section, 
and set an example which has been followed in all Presi- 
dential messages ever since. The Federal election laws, 
which were very obnoxious to the South, were repealed in 
1894, and then it appeared as if everything which could 
cause irritation between the sections had been removed. 

But the work of eliminating the legislation of the Civil 
War period did not stop here. In 1896, during the Anglo- 
Venezuelan excitement, the law was repealed which shut 
out from service as officers in the army or navy of the 
United States all persons who, being officers of either army 
or navy, at the outbreak of the Civil War, went into the 
service of the Confederacy. The repeal of this enactment 
permitted Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee to serve in the war 
with Spain and was an important aid in the restoration of 
harmony between the South and North. Moreover, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on many questions of State 
authority in recent years have favored the Southern con- 
tention on the old question of State’s rights, and as slavery 
is no longer involved, the Southern contention is, to a cer- 
tain degree, advocated in the North as well as the South, in 
the present era, whenever the issue comes up. 
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Thus, at last there is a greater approach to unity pe- 
tween the localities in the old slavery and free State divis- 
ions of the country than ever before in the memory of liv- 
ing men. Here isthe reason of President McKinley’s great 
popularity throughout the country. The demonstrations 
in his honor are even more enthusiastic in the South than 
in the North. No chief magistrate since 1865 has evoked 
such extended and hearty expressions of esteem in the 
Southern States as President McKinley has called out, and 
one of the Presidents in this period was a Democrat. An 
‘‘era of good feeling” such as the country never experi- 
enced before, and which is far more sincere and extended 
than that of 1817-25, though it went by that name, is with 
us, and promises to remain forever. 

Therefore be it resolved, that it is a new Union which 
1899 ushers in. Mason and Dixon’s line has been abol- 
ished. The terms South and North are no longer political 
or partisan, but are merely geographical expressions. The 
United States has forever ceased to be a house divided 
against itself. The ‘‘irrepressible conflict” is forever re- 
pressed, 


The New [lan of Mark. 


HERE was a Mark Hanna before election who ap- 
peared to be a bigger man than McKinley himself, 
and for a little while after McKinley's election was 
thought by a great many to be somewhat bigger 

than the President. But where is Hanna now? He is 
eclipsed by the President’s remarkable development of 
personal power, a new revelation of which has recently 
been made in the stronghold of the Democracy, the South. 

No President since Lincoln’s time has developed more 
rapidly along the lines of statesmanship than William Mc- 
Kinley, and none has won the confidence of the American 
people of all parties more than he. The President has 


made no serious mistakes. The trifling faults laid to his. 


charge are altogether forgotten in the splendid results of 
his successful efforts. He is commander-in-chief of hisown 
administration. Entering upon his trying duties during a 
period of great unrest with little more than the reputation 
of a powerful advocate of protection, whose widespread 
popularity grew out of his advocacy of a popular cause, he 
asked nothing, promised nothing, pretended nothing. His 
administration was left to speak for itself. And it has 
spoken magnificently. This can be said, and is said, by 
those who are partisans of both parties, and by all who are 
non-partisans, if any such there be. 

Many differed with the President regarding his policy in 
the Cuban difficulty. Many questioned his attitude toward 
the Cuban insurgents who sought our recognition. Many 
more opposed the declaration which led to the war with 
Spain, and some questioned the policy of the President 
immediately after the war had begun. But nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. And the fact that within three months 
after the beginning of hostilities Spain was humbly seeking 
peace is all the vindication that the President could desire. 

It is not only a vindication; it is a glorification, and 
when the terms of peace shall have been ratified and Cuba 
shall have been made prosperous, and Porto Rico shall have 
been added formally to our possessions, and the Philippines 
made tributary to us, wé shall begin to realize not only how 
great our country is, but how great a man it has as its re- 
sponsible executive head. 

At the close of this administration the American people, 
in their own way, will express their verdict regarding 
President McKinley, and it requires’ no prophetic eye to 
see what the verdict will be. 


Cheap Paper Demanded. 


THaT effective and representative organization, the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has presented to the 
Anglo-American Joint High Commissioners a very strong argu- 
ment in favor of free paper and free pulp. The existing tariff 
of six dollars a ton on print paper is obviously prohibitory, and 
the association insists that the rate of $1.67 a ton for mechan- 
ically-ground pulp is excessive. 

The association claims that the American paper manufact- 
urers need no protection, because they can make paper cheaper 
than any other manufacturers in any other part of the world. 
The proof of this assertion lies in the fact that American paper- 
mills are now supplying the Australian, Japanese, and British 
markets, in competition with Swedish and German mills. More- 
over, the entire revenue received from the importation of me- 
chanically -ground wood-pulp during 1897 was only about 
$41,000. For this trifling revenue every newspaper and maga- 
zine in the country was put under tribute to the paper trust 
known as the International Paper Company. This organization 
is on a capitalized basis of $55,000,000, while the publishers’ as- 
sociation shows that an investment of $15,000,000 would repro- 
duce its plants. The publishers pay the dividends on the inflated 
capital of the paper trust. 

Every increase of a quarter of a cent a pound in the price of 
news paper adds $34,000,000 to the value of the trust’s securities. 
Already the trust has increased the cost of paper to the publish- 
ers by more than $2,000,000 a year. The interesting statement 
is made by the publishers that the wood-pulp made by the 
paper-mills of the United States annually involves the stripping 
of the spruce timber on 625 square miles of territory, and it is 
added that, as our spruce-wood supply is limited, it would be an 
aid in protecting our forest reserve if we encouraged the ship- 
ments of Canadian pulp, by placing the latter on the free list. 

The duty on paper is a tax on intelligence, because the news- 
papers are the people’s school and their library. If the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association will present its argu- 
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ment in concrete form to the respective editorial associations in 
the United States, we have no doubt that it will receive their 
unanimous indorsement, and if this influence is not potential in 
Congress, then the boasted power of the press is a myth. 


The Plain Truth. 


ONE of the emoluments of the Vice-President of the United 
States is found in the portable furnishings of his room at the 
capitol, On his retirement, custom entitles him to take with him 
all the souvenirs he can lug off, including inkstands, clocks, sta- 
tionery, and other portables. This adds special interest to the 
fact that a silver inkstand costing $1,000, a miniature of the 
capitol, has just been placed upon the Vice-President’s desk, for 
him to make way with on his retirement. It is a curious fact 
that for many years it was the custom of the retiring mayor of 
the city of New York to take with him the inkstand which 
ornamented his own desk and which was faithfully replaced 
every year by one of the prominent city contractors. This ink. 
stand was always quite expensive and was a pleasant souvenir, 
Ex-Mayor Hugh J. Grant violated the unwritten law by declin- 
ing to take with him his inkstand, and left it for his successor. 
This broke the precedent and it has not been renewed. There is 
an opportunity at Washington for another bad precedent to be 
broken. 





Ina recent address before a London medical association, Dr. 
L. A. Weatherly, a prominent physician, said that if a surgeon 
of sixty years ago could wake from his everlasting sleep in this 
world and find himself in one of the modern operating theatres 
of a medical institution, he would rub his eyes and stare with 
utter amazement at the daring deeds of the modern surgeon ; 
that ‘‘he would see the patient brought in already unconscious 
of what was about to be done; he would note the scrupulous 
cleanliness which antiseptic surgery has taught us in all the sur- 
roundings of the room, the appliances of the operating surgeon 
and his assistant ; he would, perhaps, see the abdomen opened 
and its contents handled with the most perfect confidence, and 
this or that operation, never dreamed of in his day as being even 
possible without instant death, brought to a successful termi- 
nation. And wonderment would be justifiable.” Dr. Weather- 
ly thought the fault with the modern young operator in sur- 
gery was that he was a little too prone to use his knife as a means 
of diagnosis, without giving his powers of observation a chance 
to arrive at a right conclusion. Theaddress of the distinguished 
physician has attracted wide attention. 





One of the surest evidences of a revival of prosperity is 
found in the increased new mileage of the railroads 'of the 
United States during 1898. The increase was 2,867, the largest 
reported since 1892. Minnesota is in the lead with 253 miles, 
while Texas built 188; Louisiana, 171; Alabama, 161 ; Okla- 
homa, 157; Arkansas, 140; and Maine, 123. We are no doubt 
on the eve of a revival of railroad construction in the United 
States. The depression in the stock- market and the higher 
rates for money, as well as anti-railroad legislation in the vari- 
ous States, have combined in late years to prevent the extension 
of existing railroad systems or the building of new branches 
and connecting lines. If the anti-railway legislation in some 
of the Southern and Western States were repealed we have no 
doubt that we would at once enter upon a period of unprece- 
dented railroad construction. The public is eager to buy rail- 
way securities, capital is plentiful, and it may be that in spite 
of adverse legislation we shall see much railway building dur- 
ing the current year. This would mean a large expenditure for 
work in the laying of tracks and the purchase of equipments, all 
of which encourage prosperous conditions. 





A decision of great interest to employers and employés, one 
which will tend to do away with what is known as the boycott, 
was recently handed down by Justice Alfred C. Spring, at Buf- 
falo, New York. The Express, of that city, was a union office, 
paying the union scale of wages to its printers. It employed 
two boys in its composing-room as helpers, and the union de- 
manded that they be paid union rates. When this was refused, 
the union struck, whereupon the publishers put other men in 
the vacant places and the plant was run as usual. The typo- 
graphical union then started a boycott on the Express, and 
issued circulars asking workingmen not to buy the paper, and 
notifying advertisers not to advertise in it if they expected the 
patronage of union men. The proprietors of the Express ob- 
tained an injunction restraining the union, its officers, and men 
from continuing this boycott. The union appealed, but Justice 
Spring’s decision leaves the injunction in force, and holds that 
such a boycott is inimical to the general wage-earner. The 
opinion is generally regarded as fair to both sides of the contro- 
versy. It forbids the interference of the employer with his 
help, and restrains the employé from interfering with the affairs 
of_an establishment in which he is not employed. 





At last we have, from the highest authority, the exact truth 
in reference to the much-talked-of secret documents upon which 
it is alleged the guilt of Dreyfus was established, in the action 
brought against him as a French army officer, for betraying the 
secrets of the government. Dreyfus was convicted on a num- 
ber of documents. One of these proved to be aforgery. The 
others are embraced in the famous dossier, which has been 
scrupulously kept secret. Recently, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, during a discussion on the subject, M. Brisson, a mem- 
ber of the highest standing, created a sensation by stating that 
he had examined the entire dossier, and that in his judgment 
most of its important papers were forged and, even if they were 
genuine, there was nothing in them which, if made public, would 
affect the security of the state. The former war minister, Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, corroborated the statement of M. Brisson, but 
insisted that there were other secret incriminating documents 
which had not been disclosed. One after the other, the docu- 
ments presented in proof of Dreyf us’s guilt havé been shown to 
be worthless, but as fast as they are disproved others are forth- 
coming, always with the reservation, however, of secrecy and 
mystery. The French government should be thoroughly 
ashamed of its part in this latest and most wretched exhibition 
of Jew-baiting. 
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=THE first pensioner of the Spanish war is Jesse F. Gates, of 
Chicago, who served in Battery A, of the Second Artillery, 
which left Tampa June 
13th, and which was in 
the engagement at El 
Pozo on July 1st, and at 
San Juan on the 2d of 
July. A fragment of a 
Spanish shrapnel struck 
Gates in the face, crush- 
ing his nose and carry- 
ing away his lips, and 
the teeth and gums of 
the upper jaw. He lay 
for a while apparently 
dead, and finally at- 
tempted to crawl off for 
medical aid, but was 
pulled back into the in- 
trenchments by his com- 
rades, as a hail of 
Mauser bullets was 
pouring in from the 
Spanish line. He finally walked four miles to the hospital, 
where he was operated upon. He was unable to see or speak 
until he reached Fortress Monroe with other wounded prison- 
ers, on the 13th of July, where for the first time he was placed 
under proper care and had the diet that he needed. He speaks 
in the highest praise of the hospital work of the Colonial Dames 
and Red Cross Society. After the expiration of his time as an 
enlisted man he received his discharge and went to Washington 
to obtain a pension, but was unsuccessful until he saw President 
McKinley and Secretary Alger. The latter sent him with a 
personal letter to the commissioner of pensions, stating that the 
President wished to have the granting of the pension facilitated. 
Within twenty-four hours the case had been examined, anc 
Gates became the first pensioner of the Spanish war. He then 
came to New York, where he was operated upon three times hy 
Dr. Robert Weir, with such success that he now can talk sod 
see, and is quite well again, except for disfigurement. His »en- 
sion is seventeen dollars per month. 

=A much-talked-about Chicago man is H. H. Kohlsaat, the 
well-known editor and publisher of the Times-"Ierald. Mr. 
Kohlsaat is a young man, not 
yet having reached middle 
life, and acquired a fortune 
in business before he entered 
the profession of journalism. 
He is devoted to his news- 
paper, mainly because he be- 
lieves that in this field of 
effort b< can best conserve 
public interests, and espe- 
cially public morals. In the 
recent fight against the street- 
car franchise aldermanic 
** deal” in Chicago, Mr. Kohl- 
saat was the leader, and won 
a notable victory. He has been very prominent in the affairs 
of that city for several years, and was earnest in the effort to 
secure the world’s fair for Chicago. He was a leading factor 
in securing the gold plank in the platform of the Republican 
party at Minneapolis, and was the warm advocate of President 
McKinley's nominatio.a. - He has the reputation of being a good 
friend, and an enemy who is to be feared. It is no secret that 
during the McKinley campaign Mr. Kohlsaat was offered a 
million dollars for his newspaper property at a time when 
money was very scarce in Chicago, and when, under other cir- 
cumstances, he might have been willing to sell. The offer came 
from advocates of free silver,and Mr. Kohlsaat did not hesitate 
a moment to decline it, though the price seemed very generous. 
His consistency and unselfishness have their reward, however, 
for since that time the Times-Herald has become an enormous- 
ly valuable property, and we doubt very much if $1,000,000 
would buy it to-day. 

= Henrietta Scholder, the child pianist and musical prodigy, 
is now seven years of age. At the time of her birth her father, 
Moritz Scholder, 
was a prosperous 
barber in Eighty- 
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York, and having 
artistic tastes, he 
planned to give his 
daughter a good ed- 
ucation, especially 
in music. Shortly 
after Henrietta was 
born her father 
hired a piano, took 
lessons in music, 
and devoted his 
spare time to prac- 
tice, so as to be com- 
petent to supervise 
the instruction of 
the little girl. At the 
age of three Henri- 
etta was one day 
found seated at the 
piano, and aston- 
ished her mother and father, who were in an adjoining room, 
with the exquisite melody of an étude from Koehler, the very 
piece that her father had been practicing and had found con- 
siderable difficulty in rendering. The delight of the parents 
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may be imagined at hearing their little “‘ tot,” without the 
slightest instruction, evince such remarkable talent. She 
showed such a desire to learn music that little Henrietta’s 
training was commenced four years ago. Business reverses 
overtook Mr. Scholder, but he did not neglect Henrietta’s in 
struction, although in a short time she needed professional 
training. Scholder secured a position with the Wagner Palace 
Car Company which supplied his home necessities, and Profes 
sor Eppinger, director of the conservatory of music in Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, undertook the musical tuition of the 
child free of charge. Her recent recital before the Women’s 
Professional League, at the Waldorf-Astoria, was a phenomenal 
success. Herr Moriz Rosenthal, the world-renowned pianist, 
expresses a desire to see and hear her play. He has also sent 
her his autograph, which the little girl prizes as her greatest 
treasure, placing it under her pi'low every night. 

=One of the most 
promising young women 
on the American stage 
is Miss Mary Van Buren, 
who is spending the win- 
ter in study in New York. 
This accomplished act- 
ress, after finishing a 
three years’ course at 
the Emerson College in 
Boston, made her début 
most successfully and 
played last season with 
E. 8. Willard, showing 
exceptional talent in 
comedy parts. She re- 
ceived special mention 
for her clever work in 
“The Middleman” and 
“Tom Pinch.” Miss 
Ven Buren is a Southern girl and is well known in New York. 
She is an accomplished artist, musician, and linguist, with a 
charming personality, and is much admired by a host of friends, 
She will play in London during the season. 

=Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, was the man who drove 
his spurs into the German war-horse at Subig Bay, and warned 
Admiral von Diedrich’s 
fleet for once and all 
that America would 
brook no further inter- 
ference at Manila. The 
German cruiser Jrene 
was lending its more 
than moral support to 
the Spaniards on Grande 
Island, successfully 
blocking the harbor 
from the proposed in- 
vasion of the insurgents. 
Aguinaldo had captured 
city after city, as well 
as the Spanish ship Phil- 
ippinas, and was pre- 
paring to move his forces 
upon Grande Island, at 
the entrance of Subig 

CAPTAIN COGHLAN. Bay. Whereupon word 

was sent to the insurgent leader that if his forces made an 
attempt to land on Grande Island the Irene would interfere. 
Aguinaldo immediately informed Admiral Dewey, who dis- 
patched Captain Coghlan, with the Raleigh and Concord, to 
capture the island and hand the Spanish prisoners over to the 
rebels. When the American ships steamed into the bay the Irene 
lost no time in weighing anchor and putting for Manila. Admiral 
Dewey’s orders were to turn the island over to the insurgents, 
holding that it was no fight of his, thus intending to impart a 
lesson to Germany that would be conclusive. When the Span- 
iards hesitated to surrender, the Raleigh threw a shell into the 
town, demolishing the Governor’s house. The white flag was 
immediately run up. Captain Coghlan, after receiving the sur- 
render, hesitated to turn over the island to the plundering rebels. 
He communicated with Dewey, but the admiral signaled ‘‘ Obey 
orders.” Coghlan was crushed with the rebuke, but proceeded 
immediately to execute the command, and said never again 
would he let his heart get the better of him. Dewey’s frank 
reception and hearty congratulations healed the wound. 

=Miss Eveleen Kelly’s place among women workers who 
have adopted professions hitherto held exclusively by men is 
unique. She is a 
professional deep- 
sea diver, and is 
the first of her sex 
to brave the dan- 
gers of a peculiarly 
masculine calling. 
Miss Kelly has 
wandered among 
the hulks of giant 
craft submerged 
off the Florida 
coast, and brought 
up treasures from 
sunken steamers in 
Maine and New 
York waters. She 
is anxious to aid 
Lieutenant Hobson 
in raising sunken 
Spanish war-ships, 
in which work, be 
it understood, the 
assistance of the expert diver is of incalculable value. Her 
proffered help is now under serious consideration by the naval 
authorities at Washington. 

= An evidence of the decided revival of the martial spirit in 
the land, as the direct result of the Spanish war, is the marked 
success which attended the production at the Knickerbocker 
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Theatre, in New York, by its enterprising proprietors, Alf. 
Hayman & Co., of an original four-act drama entitled ‘‘ Nathan 
Hale,” and founded on the well-known story of that Revolution- 
ary patriot. The play was written by Clyde Fitch, and the 
leading characters are taken by N. C. Goodwin and Miss Max- 
ine Elliott, though a very delightful comedy part, excellently 
played by Miss Gertrude Elliott, cannot be overlooked. ‘ Na 
than Hale” is one of the marked successes of the winter theatri- 
cal season of New York, and bears further testimony to the 
originality of Clyde Fitch as a playwright. The most affective 
scene is that in which Nathan Hale, the condemned spy, on the 
eve of his execution, holds his last interview with his betrothed, 
and it is remarkable that not a word escapes from the lips of 
either during the parting. There is genius in this conception of 
the scene, and the entire production reveals the author’s high 
appreciation of [his duty no less than the superior excellence 
of the cast. It is one of Goodwin’s greatest triumphs, and he 
shares it nobly with Miss Elliott. The new drama teaches a les- 
son in patriotism that cannot readily be forgotten, and that the 
lesson is readily learned is disclosed by the wrapt attention with 
which it is received every night. 

=QOne hears very little now about the Princess de Chimay 
and her gypsy lover, Rigo, but they are still together traveling 
over Europe. Last winter they 
were in Poland and Russia 
and gave performances there, 
Rigo playing his wild Hun 
garian music on his violin and 
the beautiful princess dancing 
and singing a little as an ex- 
cuse for being on the stage 
with him. Later they were in 
Cairo and stopped at the most 
fashionable hotel. They lived 
like other fine people, and the 
princess wore very beautiful 
gowns. Everybody showed a 
great deal of curiosity about 
the two strange lovers, and 





they seemed to enjoy keenly 
the sensation they created. No 
queen or royal personage of 
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any sort ever was more eager- 
ly stared at than the princess 
in all her movements, and her 
goings out and comings in 
were the events of the day. 
She is a beautiful soft, blond 
creature, with a fine sad face, 
and Rigo is dark and swarthy 
and like some fine animal. 
At present the two are in 
Paris, where they seem to be 
perfectly happy. The gypsy 
no longer has to work, for the 
princess still has an income 
of fifteen thousand dollars a 
year, the same amount that 
she pays her divorced hus- 
band, the Prince de Chimay. 
There must be a radical per- 
version of the whole moral nature of a woman to make her fall 
so low. The case is inexpressibly sad. 

=A prominent figure in the interchange of good feeling be- 
tween old soldiers of the South and the North, upon President 
McKinley’s recent visit 
to Macon, Georgia, was 
Dr. Roland B. Hall, who 
presented to the Presi- 
dent one of the badges 
worn by members of the 
Bibb County Confeder- 
ate Veterans’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hall gave 
graceful expression to 
the friendliness the 
Southern soldiers feel 
toward the North, and 
he spoke with authority, 
for he served with dis- 
tinction throughout the 
war, in the Confederate 
army, being wounded at 
the battle of Stony 
Creek in 1864, and has 
since been actively iden- 
tified with organizations of Confederate veterans. Dr. Hall 
has led the way in the matter of reconciliation.. As far back 
as 1880, in a Memorial Day address at Milledgeville, he made a 
stirring appeal for the revival of fraternal love between all 
sections of the reunited country. He advocated the decorating 
of the graves of the Federal dead as well as the Confederate. 
This was advanced ground to take at that time, and gained for 
Dr. Hall widespread attention and applause. 

= The recent death of Edward G. Mason leaves a vacancy in 
the board of the Yale corporation, and it is not surprising that 
many Yale men are naturally turning to some bright, active 
young man to fill the vacant place. President Dwight organ- 
ized Yale University and put it on a basis of prosperity that 
leaves nothing to be desired for his successor, excepting indus- 
try and intelligence. In effect, President Dwight has turned 
the administration over to ‘‘ young Yale,” and in the present 
emergency it is obvious that some young man in close touch 
with student life at New Haven will be found best fitted to fill 
the vacant place in the Yale corporation. In this connection 
the suggestion has been made that Colonel N. E, Osborn, the 
gifted editor of the New Haven Register, should be tendered 
the place, and it is hoped that he will yield to the solicitations 
of his numerous friends in the matter. His selection would be 
a fitting tribute to one who has the interests of his alma mater 
close at heart and who is almost daily in touch with this mag- 
nificent institution, and it would insure a valuable addition tc 
the Yale corporation. 
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THE SPANISH GENERAL CASTELLANOS AND HIS STAFF, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL 
CLOUS AND MAJOR BUTLER, OF THE AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSION, ON THE 
WAY TO THE WHARF TO TAKE HIS FINAL DEPARTURE. 
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THE LAST TROOP OF SPANISH SOLDIERS LEAVING THE PALACE PREVIOUS TO THE RAISING OF THE AMERICAN FLAG—THEY ARE THE GUARDS SHOWN IN THE PICTURE BELOW, STANDING 
OUTSIDE THE DOOR OF THE PALACE AND BENEATH THE ARCH. 








THE SPANISH GUARD DRAWN UP BEFORE THE PALACE AFTER VACATING THE 
GUARD-HOUSE FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Cuba’s Day of Freedom. 


AN EYE-WITNESS DESCRIBES THE FORMALITIES ATTENDING THE EVACUATION OF CUBA 
BY SPAIN ON NEw YEAR’s Day—AN Historic Event. 


Havana, CuBA, January ist, 1899.—Again Sunday placed a memorable event in 
American history to its credit. Cuban and American flags greeted one everywhere. 
General Brooke’s invitation to the Cuban generals to take part in the ceremony at the 
palace had cleared away the sulks, and enthusiasm reigned. Whole houses were painted 
with the Cuban colors by their patriotic owners. 

Ten o’clock, and Lieutenant Burghardt, acting captain of Company B, Tenth Regu- 
lars, lined up his men in the palace square, watched from the balcony of the throne-room 
by the Spanish general, Castellanos, and his staff. Following came Captain Van Vliet, 
Eighth Regulars, and his men, charged with the safe escort of the Spanish to their boats. 

In rapid succession came General Brooke, Generals Wade, Butler, Clous, Ludlow, and 
Kiefer, with their respective staffs, gorgeous in gold lace. A Spanish colonel was hurry- 
ing through the palace, relieving his guards at various points, marching them down and 
under the archway of the palace. A shrill blast from his buglers saluted our arriving 
generals. A fewsharp orders, his men fell in, and the last Spanish troop marched for the 
wharf to embark for Spain. 

The reception-room leading to the throne-room had been chosen forthe ceremony. Of 
oblong shape, at either end were large curtained doors, on one side French windows open- 
ing upon a balcony overlooking the palace square. Opposite to these were two large cur- 
tained doors opening from a narrow room adjoining the hall-way. In one of these doors I 
stood. A few minutes of confusion and the men separated into two distinct ‘groups, the 
one gorgeous in brilliant uniforms, the other the Spaniards in plain linen suits. 
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On my right stood Sefior Giranta, late censor of cablegrams, Sefior Benitos, interpreter 
and General Castellanos, the three slightly in advance of a crowd of Spanish officials and 
military men. General Castellanos’s face was white and his eyes half closed. He made a 
hesitating step forward, starting as the roar of the saluting guns reverberated through the 
palace. Some one, Captain Hart, I think, stepped forward and shut the French windows, 
barely closing out the cheers and music as our flag shot up the palace flag-staff, guided by 
Major Butler. Castellanos spoke in Spanish, Captain Hart rapidly translating the now 
well-known speech turning over Cuba to America. Tears trickled from the Spanish gen- 
eral’s eyes and a sob shook the form of a sturdy, fine-looking old Spaniard who towered 
above the puny men around him. General Brooke, very much affected, replied, wishing 
Castellanos ‘‘ and his brave men” a safe voyage. Captain Hart took charge of some papers 
and the ceremony was over. 

The Spaniards filed slowly from the room, down stairs and out into the street, where 
they formed—General Castellanos in the centre, General Clous on his right, Major Butler 
on his left. Accompanied by various prominent citizens of both parties, they marched to 
the Cavalieras wharf. Between the lines of our soldiers at ‘‘ present arms” they went 
a most affecting, solemn march, this symbol of a passing power—not a sound but ‘‘ tramp, 
tramp, tramp”; a half-stifled sob from some one in the crowd breaking the monotony. In 
the photograph can be seen, to the left of Castellanos, a young priest praying as he walked 
to the wharf. 

At the Calle de General Exa, across the square from the palace, there were some cheers 
for Castellanos and Spain. The Spanish general raised his hat. Instantly there came 
counter hurrahs for Cuba. General Clous looked anxious, but a movement among General 
Lee's escort followed and the tumult ceased. The Spaniards reached the wharf, bade good 
bye to the peace commission, embarked, and the last link connecting official Spain with 
Cuba was the sailor’s boat-hook as he pushed off for the transport. General Castellanos 
sank down behind his secretary and hid his face. W. J. YEOELL. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIERS TO PASS THE REVIEWING-STAND AT THE HOTEL INGLATERRA, UNDER COMMAND OF GENERAL KIEFER. 





GENERAL WADE, OF THE PEACE CMOMISSION, ARRIVING WITH HIS ESCORT AT 


THE PALACE, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 






































AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL LEE AT THE PALACE. 
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PREPARING TO HOIST THE AMERICAN FLAG AT THE PALACE. 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP AND FIELD.—VIII. 


A MAN IN THE NINTH NEW YORK WHO GOT WOUNDED IN CENTRAL PARK—HOW AMERICAN SOLDIERS PICKED UP SPANISH—POPULARITY 


OF MISS HELEN GOULD—A ROUGH RIDER WHO THINKS SATTLES ARE TAME—DESPERATE RUSH OF A MAN ON PICKET DUTY— 


On the steps of Camp Walworth, one afternoon (Camp Wal- 
worth is a brown-stone house on East Sixteenth Street), I met a 
bright-faced young man who was working bimself up to the 
door on crutches ; his left foot was swathed in bandages. 

“Shot at Santiago ?” I inquired, sympatheticaliy, pointing 
to the wounded foc 5. 

He shook his head, his eyes twinkling. 
tiago.” 

** Porto Rico ?” 

“ Never there, either.” 

“Where did you get hurt, then ? 
Wikoff ?” 

His smile broadened intu a laugh. ‘I was in camp a good 
while down in Georgia. I’m in the Ninth New York, and we 
roughed it there, I can cell you, and a lot of boys got sick. But 
I came through souad as a dollar. I was mail-carrier for the 


* Never was at San- 


At Tampa — at Camp 





PRIVATE BRADFORD, OF THE NINETEENTH REGULARS, 


regiment, and rode mustangs that would kick the rings off my 
saddle, but nothing ever happened to me until I struck New 
York. I got this wound up in Central Park.” 

By this time we had taken seats in the reading-room and the 
young mail-carrier went on with his story. It was a novelty to 
find a soldier who traced his only hurt to the peaceful region 
where babies are trundled about by their nurses. 

‘*My name is James,” he continued, ‘‘and the men in my 
family aren’t afraid of much ; that’s theirreputation. Anyhow, 
they’re not afraid of horses. Well, I had just got back from 
camp one day—it was about the middle of October—and was 
taking a walk in the park, when along came a buggy, tearing 
down the road with the lines flying, and a woman on the seat 
screaming for all she was worth. So I thought I might as well 
take a hand in the game, especially as everybody else seemed to 
be getting out of the way. 

‘‘T ran along for a ways beside the horse, and then jumped 
at the right rein and hung there with one hand, jerking hard, 
while I pushed the shaft away from me with the other-hand. 
Well, I stopped the horse, but he stamped on this foot and 
smashed the ankle, broke one of the tendons, and strained the 
rest. 
‘That didn’t feel very good, of course, but here’s the funny 
part of it. While I was standing at the horse’s head, resting 
on my sound foot, along came a gentleman in a terrible hurry 
and began telling how he had stopped to pick bis glove up when 
the horse ran away. He climbed into the buggy, asked the lady 
if she was all right, caught up the reins somebody handed to 
him, and then drove off without even looking at me. So I hob- 
bled away, and said to myself: ‘That man must be terribly 
busy; he didn’t say hello, or thank you, or good-bye, or hope 
you die, or anything. He must be a pretty important man.’ 

‘* That’s the last I saw of the man, or the buggy, or the lady, 
but I’ve kept this little souvenir of them ”— looking down at 
his foot—‘‘ and I don’t suppose I’ll ever walk the way I used to 
again. That’s about the nearest I got to a battle-field in this 
war.” 

x * 

In the back parlor sat an old soldier, eating his simple meal 
off a chair set before him. He was thin, he looked weak, and 
his face had that ashen-grayish color seen in convalescent fever 
cases. 
withal. 

‘* Bradford is my name,” be said—‘‘ William 8S. Bradford, of 
the Nineteenth Regulars. I wasin Porto Rico—didn’t see much 
fighting, but had some lively times doing patrol duty in the 
streets of Ponce. Everybody went about there armed with 
knives, and there were scraps going on every night, besides 
thieving and drunks. Many’s the native I’ve knocked down 
with the butt of my gun—that’s when I couldn’t get him quiet 
any other way.” 

** Could you make them understand you ?” 

‘IT could by talking Spanish ; you see, I knew a little—had 
learned it down along the Rio Grande.” 

‘* Suppose you wanted to tell a Porto Rican to stop fighting,” 
I asked, to test his knowledge, ‘‘ how would you say it ?”’ 

**Pd say ‘Spirite !’” 

‘* How would you say, ‘ Have you got any money ’ ?” 

‘* * Tiene denero ??” 


I found him ready enough to talk, however, and cheery . 


MOCK BURIAL OF “HOLY JOE.” 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


‘* And how would you say, ‘ Give me something to eat’ ?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. I'd say ‘Comeda.’ Why, all the boys 
szearned Spanish enough to say those things. You see, we 
had to.” 

Which shows that with Spanish colonies on our hands we 
Americans will soon be chattering freely in a Latin tongue, and 
one of the results of this war may be to develop linguistic apti- 
tude in the younger generation; which, by the way, may not be 
such a bad thing. 

« * * 

“You know Camp Walworth is supported largely by Miss 
Helen Gould’s generosity,” said one of the young women in the 
office, ‘‘and really Miss Gould would be delighted could she 
know how grateful the soldiers are to her. One of the rough 
riders told me a little incident illustrating this. They were 
putting down some boarding in a tent at Camp Wikoff, and a 


AT CAMP WALWORTH. 


man was sawing off some boards very carefully so as to make 
them just fit the space. 

‘** What’s the use of taking so much pains with them 
boards? another man asked. ‘There’s plenty more where 
they came from ; they belong to the government.’ 

‘** That’s where you’re ’way off,’ said the man with the saw. 
‘These boards belong to Helen Gould. She sent ’em down 
here, and there ain’t going to be an inch of ’em wasted.’” 


* * x 


It has been my experience, going about among the soldiers, 
that there is no man so obscure but may be turned into a mine 
of interesting information if he be questioned properly about 
what he personally saw and experienced. It is sometimes hard 
work, this drawing-out process, but usually it can be done. 

There was one exception, however, that I came across at 
this very Camp Walworth in the person of a rather heavy- 
looking man, whom I found seated in a rocking-chair. He 





MAIL-CARRIER JAMES, OF THE NINTH NEW YORK, WOUNDED 
IN CENTRAL, PARK. 


wore the rough riders’ uniform and was pointed out to me as 
one who had seen things and been through alot. For instance, 
they said he had witnessed the killing of Captain Capron and 
Hamilton Fish. 


**Won’t you tell me some of your experiences down in 
Cuba ?”’ I asked. 

He thought a while, then said he didn’t recall anything in 
particular. 

** Didn’t you lie sixty hours on the firing-line ?” 

‘Guess I did,” looking hard at the carpet ; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know as I could say much about it.” 

‘** Didn’t you hate to see the men die ?” 

He thought again for a moment. ‘ Why, I felt like it was a 
la-ment-able kind o’ business—’twasn’t nice to see—but there 
wa’n’t nothin’ todo. Do you think there was anything to do ?” 

He looked up anxiously. 

‘* Did you feel afraid ?” 

‘*Dunno asI did. Mebbe I did, though, some.” 

“How about Hamilton Fish? How did you feel when you 
saw him go down ?” 


og 


GROUP OF SEVENTY-FIRST BOYS WATCHING THE MOCK OBSEQUIES OF ‘‘ HOLY JOE.” 


‘* Dunno as I felt much ; guess he’s the one that felt. Ye see, 
gettin’ shot’s like pushin’ a log off a wood-pile—it jest drops. 
There ain’t much to say.” 

‘* Wasn’t the battle exciting ?” 

“* Naw, not specially; not what I'd call excitin’.” 

‘** How about Capron ?”’ 

‘* Nothin’ to tell s>out him, neither ; same case as Fish’s. It 
kinder made ye fe fhean, o’ course, but there ain’t no use 
fussin’. Say, mebbe I could get up some stories for ye, ef I 
studied ’em out, but I ain't got none now on tap.” 

He was sorry to disappoint me, but I told him not to worry. 
After all, he may be right. Perhaps battles are slow affairs. 

« * » 

There is a man in Company L, of the Seventy-first, Private 
George M. Holmes, who had a narrow éscape, quite a wonder- 
ful escape, the night of July 2d, when the Spaniards made their 
attack in the darkness. When the first shots were fired Holmes 
was on picket duty, about a hundred yards in front of the 
trenches, and he presently found himself lying there on open 
ground, fairly caught between two fires. He had his choice 
between Mauser bullets coming from before him and Krag- 
Jérgensen bullets coming from behind. 

‘* As the fire grew hotter,” said Holmes, ‘‘I got up and ran 
for it. I could see I’d be killed sure if I stayed there. And the 
first thing I knew I went down smash in a heap—thought a bul- 
let had struck me—moved this leg and that, then my hands, then 
my head, to see where the hurt was. Found out I wasn’t hurt at 
all ; I’d kicked over the leg of a dead mule, that was what threw 
me. You’d ought to have heard the bullets slapping into that 
mule’s carcass. So I got up again and took another run, and 
this time I felt myself grabbed by a long, snaky thing, with 
teeth that held me fast; it was a wire fence. That was the 
worst wire-fence I ever saw. I guess it took me five minutes 
to get myself loose, and I don’t envy any man a job like that, 
with bullets from two arms playing tag with him.” 

‘* What did you do finally ?” I asked. 

“Do? Why, I whooped out yells like a wild Indian, and 
made arush for the trenches. I thought that might warn the 
boys I was coming, for I had to run plumb into their fire. The 
last thing I knew was when I gavea big jump and landed on 
top of somebody in a rifle-pit. I lay there unconscious for a 
while, and when I came to I supposed of course I was dead. 
But I wasn’t even scratched. Queer, wasn’t it ?” 

x * % 

As the fateful 14th of November drew near, the day when 
some substantial fraction of a million dollars was to be dis- 
tributed among the Seventy-first men by way of back pay, the 
massive gray armory on Thirty-fourth Street took on a gayer 
mien, while within walls the boys conducted themselves like 
boys indeed—like collegians at term-end and not at all like 
powder-stained veterans. What larks there were, to be sure, on 
the big fixor-space! What shouting and “ guying” from the 
galleries as a mock burying-squad circled around bearing the 
remains of ‘‘ Holy Joe” in straw-stuffed manikin | What groans 
as taper-bearers placed themselves in simulated grief at head 
and foot of the bier! And what cries of delight and ringing 
laughter when the manikin was snatched up irreverently by one 
strapping mourner and sent on a forty-yard flight through the 
air! Then the rush and tumble as the crowd fell on “‘ Holy 
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Joe’s” remains and tore these limb from limb, arms and legs 
coming out at the sockets with a show of straw stuffing! Really, 
it was too bad to treat the chaplain in such cavalier fashion. 
Ana yet, when a thousand men come together with one accord 
and lift their voices in jeering, one must believe that they have 
something to jeer about. 

As to the merits of the case 1 pretend no knowledge, but of 
this I am sure, that about pay-day time the young gentlemen of 
the Seventy-first amused themselves considerabiy with ‘‘ Holy 
Joe” facetiousness. They buried ‘‘ Holy Joe” with jocose so- 
lemnity, they rolled ‘‘ Holy Joe” about on wheelbarrows, they 
bore him hither and thither on stretchers, they tossed him from 
man to man, foot-ball fashion, and finally they rent him into 
straw fragments and left him scattered on the floor. This only 
when the officer-of-the-lay, having watched these proceedings 
long enough with blind eye, felt some compunctions of propriety 
and gave the order, ‘‘ Cease firing.” 

« * x 

In trying to get at the rights of this chaplain business one 
comes upon the same discrepancies in testimony that meet one 
everywhere in putting together stories of the war. It is safe to 
say that no article has as yet been written about what the army 
did do or did not do, and that no book on the campaign or any 
phase of it will be written, without calling forth vigorous pro- 
tests and denials from many eye-witnesses. For instance, men 
of the Seventy-first come to me and say: “ All this talk about 
what the rough riders did is tommy rot. We were right there 
on San Juan hill, and there wasn’t a rough rider in sight.” 

Then I wander into a gathering of Colonel Roosevelt’s men, 
who give me talk like this: ‘‘ What, the Seventy-first at San 
Juan hill? Not on your life! They were two miles in the rear. 
Why, say, mister, we took San Juan hill ourselves, and we ought 
to know who was there.” 

Then I seek truth and wisdom from men in the Sixth Infantry 
or the Tenth Cavalry, and this is what I hear from them : ‘ It’s 
enough to make anybody tired to read all this guff in the papers 
about what the volunteers did on San Juan hill. Do you want to 
know who did that trick? It was the regulars, sir, every time. 
If it hadn’t been for the regulars there wouldn’t be arough rider 
blowing round this country to-day. The Spaniards would have 
eaten them up. And they'd have taken the Seventy-first as a 
side-dish. We took the hill, we regulars, and we never saw a 
man of the Seventy-first on it; and we never saw a rough 
rider anywhere near it, not until the whole shooting-match was 
over.” 

All of which inclines one to the belief that the only way to 
write a story of this war which will give satisfaction to every- 
body is to do away with facts entirely and keep conscientiously 
within the realm of fiction, that delightful country where things 
may be made to happen just as we want them to happen. 


Interesting to Editors. 


THe DANGER OF IMPRISONMENT THEY INCUR IF THEY Com- 


MENT ON A CASE BEFORE A COURT—WHAT HAPPENED . 


IN BOSTON. 


THE case of Torrey E. Wardner, editor of the Boston Trav- 
eler, who was sentenced recently to jail for thirty days for 
contempt of court 
by Judge Sherman, 
of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, and 
who, nine days later, 
apologized to the 
judge and promised 
not to offend in like 
manner again, and 
was released, has at- 
tracted the attention 
of thereading public 
all over the country. 
The offense for 
which Mr. Wardner 
was sent to jail and 
treated like a crim- 
inal consisted in 
printing an editorial 
in his paper wherein 
it was asserted that 
Engineer Getchell, 
who was on trial be- 
fore Judge Sher- 
man, charged with 
manslaughter, was 
being used as the 
scapegoat of the officials of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and that the officials of the railroad and 
not the engineer should be punished for the crime charged. 
Getchell was the engineer of the Mansfield train which, in 
August last, ran into another train at the Sharon station, kill- 
ing three persons and injuring several others. 

In the testimony at the trial it was brought out that En- 
gineer Getchell was a comparative stranger to this section of 
the road, and that he was not an experienced passenger en- 
gineer. It was also put in evidence at the trial that the en- 
gineer disobeyed the signals displayed just before reaching the 
station where the collision occurred, which, if followed, would 
have averted the accident. It was claimed by the district at- 
torney who prosecuted the engineer that a copy of the paper 
containing the editorial in question reached the jury while it 
was deliberating on its verdict. This, however, was denied by 





TORREY E. WARDNER, 
Photograph by Chickering. 


Mr. Wardner, who claimed that the pape’ ot Ded- 
ham, where the court was sitting, unt’ «{ter ‘ ry retired. 
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time of trial, unless such criticism was made with the express 
purpose of reaching and influencing the jury, but in the time 
which intervened between my first and second appearance be- 
fore the court, I was assured by my counsel that Judge Sherman 
was correct in his ruling, that it was a well-known principle 
of common law, and that it had been confirmed and established 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. I was advised to 
recognize this fact before the court, but I told my lawyer that 
until a judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts refused 
me a habeas I would never admit the existence of such a law, 
even if I had to go to jail for it. 

In going to jail I had two objects in view. First, to make 
a test of the law, and second, to find out whether a judge in 
Ifassachusetts would dare accept the responsibility and had the 
powc: t¢ commit a citizen to jail for alleged violation of law 
without a wial by jury. Judge Sherman did not hesitate to 
imprison me, so that phase of the case was settled atonce. My 
lawyers applied for a writ of habeas. This was denied them, 
and the only thing ieft for them to do was to summon the sheriff 
into court and show cause why 1 should not be released. The 
court refused this. 

The law having been pronounced valid by a2 member of the 
Supreme Court, the only thing left for me to do was to apply to 
Judge Sherman for release. A life-time spent in jail would not 
alter the law. My presence at my office was necessarv. Ii che 
odious law is to be repealed it must be agitated and fought. and 
this I am determined to do. A bill will be presented in the 
State Legislature now in session, providing that hereafter no 
person shall be tried for contempt committed outside the court, 
or in reference to one of its processes, except by indictment and 
trial, and establishing proper and reasonable punishment 

Judge Sherman said that every man who published a com- 
ment on a trial was guilty of contempt, and that every man 
who made a comment on a case before it had gone to trial was 
equally guilty of contempt. If this be so, newspapers that refer 
to cases, even though they be murders, may find themselves 
declared in contempt. I feel that this is not a just law. There 
is certainly grave necessity for a change. Liberty under such a 
law becomes a mere mockery. : 

Tam convinced that Engineer Getchell is an innocent man, 
and in due time I shall lay my facts before the Governor and 
ask for his release from jail. TORREY E. WARDNER, 

Editor Boston Traveler. 


The Sailor’s Dirge. 


‘NEATH the wave he lieth low, 

None his sepulchre may know, 

Cradied sweet on Ocean's breast, 

Whom he loved the fondest, best. 

Why for him the tears outpour ?— 

Weep for those that wait on shore. 

Naught recks he of wind or tide, 

Shadowing fleets that over-ride 

Blackening hulls beneath the wave, 

Foemen mouldering in the grave ; 

Naught to him the savage gun, 

Wrack of death or victory won ; 

Coral wreathes that tropic tomb, 

Phosphor candles light the gloom, 

Boom of surf, the atoll’s knell-- 

Thus the hero slumbereth well. . 
CAROLINE WETHERELL. 


Opportunities in Manila. 


WuHatT AN ACTIVE YounG Man witH $1,000 Can Finn To 
Do—Many THINGS NEEDED THAT THE FILIPINOS FAIL 
To SupPLy. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, December 3d, 1898.—St. An- 
drew’s Day has twice been the occasion of interesting occur- 
rences to Manila and its future. Many years ago, some time, 
it is said, in the early part of the seventeenth century, a Chi- 
nese pirate undertook to assault Manila by sea and land. The 
Spanish colonists were successful in withstanding the attack of 
the black sons of Buddha, but were greatly aided by the ele- 
ments, so much so that the priests of that day named St. An- 
drew, the affair occurring on the day assigned to his memory by 
the Roman Church, as the patron saint of the Philippines. After 
this attack Spain remained in possession of these islands until 
Admiral Dewey made things interesting on last moving-day. 

St. Andrew again this year comes into evidence as showing 
his patronage to Manila ; for it was on his day this year that 
the news of America’s purchase of the islands arrived. Curious 
as it may seem, there are more Scotchmen among the foreign 
residents than any other people except the Chinese ; they are 
all in business here that will be greatly benefited by American 
management. When they heard the glad tidings the cry was, 
‘*To the kilt and jig !” for these lusty kinsmen of Bobby Burns 
were celebrating in the usual custom the anniversary of St. 
Andrew by a “baile” (ball) at the Manila Club. It was a 
splendid occasion for Briton and Yankee to embrace each other 
in national emblems by way of decoration as well as by pledg- 
ing true brotherly competition in the market that was to be 
opened, over many a Scotch-and-soda. The San Juan Band of 
native players beat their kettle-drums and tom-toms and made 
exquisite harmony with their bamboo instruments, to tbe evi- 
dent enjoyment of the representatives of the thistle, the rose, 
and the golden-rod. 

It is for those of the latter class that have as yet not visited 
Manila, but who are considering the advisability of settling 
here and growing up with the country, that these remarks are 
intended. That the boundaries of the United States had become 
too limited for the people who comprise the government was 
plainly evidenced by the expression of our voters at the last 
election. The policy of expansion which had been agitating the 
public mind since Admiral Dewey freed eight million souls was 
finally decided upon when the sun set on the 8th of last Novem- 
ber. Now the policy which was declared for must be carried 
out. To make the Philippines successful as an American col- 
ony, the best blood of our country should bend their shoulders 
to the task. It will not do to sit at home in our comfortable 
municipalities, where every wheel of our governmental machin- 
ery has its order, and send out troops to occupy what we have 
acquired at the price of American lives. 

The best argument in favor of our retention of the Philip- 
pines has always been that we would have no old customs to 
overcome, There are none. Spain in her stupid pride has sim- 
ply occupied this archipelago ; but never has it been a Spanish 
colony. Everything that a good, clean, healthy American city 
has, Manila has not. There is no sewerage system, no proper 
police or fire department, no scheme for keeping the streets 
clean, no ordinary regulations for the establishment of health 


throughout the community. There is a horse-car system that 
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would be a disgrace to the Klondike, and a telephone service 
where ‘‘ Central” only speaks Tegalog. To the question, Are 
there opportunities for American labor of the better class, both 
male and female? the answer is: Manila affords more oppor- 
tunities for the better class than any other. The situation at 
present is about this. There are 20,000 American soldiers clam- 
oring for home products. The Spanish owners of business 
houses, unused to American push and promptness, are in despair; 
they are ready to sell out at almost any price and go back to 
Spain. There is not a shoe-store in Manila where a man can go 
and buy a pair of good stout shoes ready-made. Chinese ped- 
dlers hawked shoes around at very cheap prices, which were 
eagerly bought by our men, with the result that the badly- 
tanned, poisoned leather in the sole penetrated their feet, laming 
many for days. 

This was but one example of the results of cheap labor. So 
it goes for every article that American men and women are 
accustomed to use at home. We were willing to try the Spanish 
equivalent, when there was one, but upon trial it invariably 
was found wanting. These words are not intended as a boom 
toi Manila, but simply as a plain statement of facts; so that any- 
one who is turning his or her thoughts toward a trip to the 
Philippines with tae object of trying a business experiment may 
get some slight idea of wiat one on the spot thinks might have 
the best opportunity of success, it is desired to reach the great 
army of young men and women who have a small capital at 
their disposal, but who in the great strife of competition cannot 
exist in the neighborhood of the departmental store, that cor- 
morant of trade, which has not yet reached the far East. 

A man with a thousand American dollars in his belt and a 
head with sound American business ability in it, landing in 
Manila within the next six months will only be able to compute 
his profits by his ability to count. It will not matter what busi- 
ness he makes up his mind to undertake, as long as he provides 
articles of home make or. their imitation. There is no doubt 
that there is a fortune to be made by the man or woman who 
will start a bakery and candy store such as are to be found in 
all large towns at home. Flour, sugar, and other necessary in- 
gredients can all be bought in open market at very reasonable 
prices and would go as rapidly as offered for sale. .A, newspaper 
agency, where late magazines and American works could be 
bought, would be a profitable enterprise. There is now no 

way to get anything of this kind except by individual sub- 
scription. as 

The climate does not agree with many, but people of both 
sexes who, while born and brought up in Europe and England, 
have lived here some time, say that they became acclimated in 
a few months. There is no doubt that our people would find 
it the same. That American clerks and book-keepers will be in 
demand there is no doubt ; the Filipino is too careless and unre- 
liable to be depended upon. In the large houses that are bound 
to be established by both English and American capital, posi- 
tions with large salaries attached will be at the disposal of those 
on hand to accept them. Skilled labor of every kind, mechan- 
ical and engineering, will be needed in the municipal improve- 
ments as well as in the opening up of the coal and gold fields 
farther in the interior. 

With the firm belief that many Americans will try their fort- 
unes here, a word to those who know something on keeping 
boarding-houses. There is not a place where comfort at medium 
rates can be obtained. Let some one give his attention to this. 
Living is extremely cheap. The hire of a servant is nothing in 
comparison with American prices. A good servant is paid eight 
dollars Mexican a month—most of them receive six dollars. 
Rental is very economical. A fifty-foot store on the main street, 
the Escolta, rents to-day for seventy-five dollars Mexican, and 
on the side streets the rents are much lower. The average rent 
for a house for six people, with a stable attached, is seventy 
dollars Mexican ; this is in the best neighborhood. 

A little information as to how best to reach Manila at the 
least cost and delay may be interesting. Ships leave San Fran- 
cisco every week for Hong-Kong. The trip takes twenty-five 
days, with stops at Honolulu, Yokohoma, and Hong-Kong. Ships 
run between Hong-Kong and Manila twice a week, taking 
thirty-six hours between ports. A first-class ticket from San 
Francisco to Manila costs $200 gold. This includes meals and 
all necessary expenses. There is no doubt that there are many 
ways of getting here without coming as a passenger. A man 
who is well on the sea can easily get a position on board the 
transports bringing in provisions and supplies to the troops, for 
it will be necessary to keep, at the minimum, 20,000 men bere, at 
least until some arrangement has been contrived to the end of 
enlisting natives, who will make fine soldiers with training and 
instruction from American officers. 

There is this to be said about Manila. Every one who comes 
here stays, or, if he goes away, returns. The climate is better 
than any other in the far East. The typhoon is very muck like 
the summer tale of the sea-serpent—few have ever experienced 
one in Manila ; the last was ten years ago and then not destruc- 
tive. The flora of the country and the customs of the people 
are most attractive. Taken all in all, Manila is the El Dorado 
of the present. PUTNAM BRADLEE STRONG. 


Great History of Greater New York. 


THE second and last volume of ‘‘ Leslie’s History of the Great- 
er New York,” by Daniel Van Pelt, has just been issued by the 
Arkell Publishing Company, Judge Building, 110 Fifth Avenue. 
New York. It is a beautiful volume, and refers entirely tc 
Brooklyn and the other boroughs of the great city. The bcok 
is superbly printed on heavy, coated paper, embraces over 50( 
pages, and includes numerous superb steel plates and photo 
engravings of the most prominent residents of greater Nev 
York. It also has a number of particularly interesting illus 
trations connected with the early and later history of Brookly 
and the other boroughs. These two volumes comprise the bes 
history of the greatest metropolis in our country that has yet ap 
peared, and no public or private library will be complete whic! 
does not include them. They have been edited with the greates 
care, are historically accurate, and the narrative is written i 
the most interesting vein. The edition is limited, and it is no’ 
too much to say that in a few years the volumes will be so rar 
that they will command a large price. 
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THE FAMOUS “‘ DEAD LINE” AT THE SANTIAGO ARSENAL, WHERE PRISONERS WERE SHOT THE ‘*‘ VIRGINIUS” MASSACRE, IN 1873, TOOK PLACE—LATER USED AS A 
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Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 4. 


You Must Go WE LL INFORMED AND WELL PROVIDED For— 
Must CULTIVATE CUBAN MANNERS AND BROOK DeE- 
LAYS IN Business TRANSACTIONS—THE CAFE AS A 
PoLiticaAL RENDEzvVoUS—How THE CUBANS LIvVE— 
GuLimpsEs OF THEIR DomESTIC AND SocraL Lire—Op- 
PORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN. 


THE trend of these letters has been to show that Cuba has 
another name—opportunity. In this golden Cuba flows the tide 
which if taken at the food—by the right people—leads on to 
prosperity. The right sort are not those who go thence as a for- 
lorn hope, without experience, without money, trusting to luck. 
Good luck is as shy in the Isle de Cuba as on Uncle Sam’s main- 
land, The opportunities are not for those who go to plant sugar 
or tobacco or coffee, or anything else, without the necessary cap- 
‘tal; not for those who expect to find a country where hard 
work, care, and economy are not necessary; not for those who 
go \ithout getting reliable information in advance. The op- 
portu. ities, plenty of them, are for those with experience and 
energy «s part of their stockin trade; for thoso who have money 
enough to ‘ive on while studying the situation before making a 
final decision. 

Letters fron. people who want to seek fortune in Cuba are 
pouring into all .ditorial offices. A few of these are from capi- 
talists and others vho will do well there, but the greater num- 
ber are from persons who ought to stay at home. Two Boston 
giris, for instance, amateur photographers, want to know if 
they can make a living in Havana taking views and portraits. 
To the wise it is sufficicnt (o say that every editor in this coun- 
try who uses photographs ha: more pictures of Cuba than he 
needs. A carpenter asks if he cen make more money there than 
here. To the carpenter it must >e said that in a land where 
ninety per cent. of stone and only ten per cent. of wood are 
used the chances are rather in favor of masons and plasterers 
and stone-cutters. 

Success in Cuba, for a year to come, ‘s for the successful 
rather than for those who are out of work o> out of money, or 
who are complete failures at home. The Awerican’s success 
will depend principally on making himself acqua!nted with the 
peculiarities of business and social life, and upon Lis schooling 
himself in the virtues of courtesy, good temper, and vatience. 
The American type of business man is of the brusque, blunt, 
impatient sort ; while the Cuban business man is proud, snsi- 
tive, well-mannered, and easy-going—a man who carries into 
business the gentleness and fine breeding of social life. The 
Cuban is certainly hospitable, but a great deal of humbug has 
been written about his generosity. Because he offers you a 
thing which you admire, he does not always expect you to ac- 
cept it. If you accept, beware; he will straightway express 
his admiration of something you possess, something of greater 
value than that which he has just surrendered to you so osten- 
tatiously, and you are duty-bound to offer the object to its ad- 
mirer. If the American wishes to deal successfully with the 
Cuban man of business he will have to abate somewhat his slap- 
dash, ‘* move-forward - let-’em-off-first” manner. And while 
the Cubans, on their part, may slowly modify their own pe- 
culiar methods in business, their dilatory, mafiana tactics will 
have to be counted upon, for some time to come, in business 
transactions. He who would trade with the Cubans must tol- 
erate procrastination and an exasperating slowness. Chicago 
packers are spending a large amount of money erecting im- 
mense cold-storage plants in Santiago and Havana for the re- 
ception and storage of fresh meat. One of these 1s a modern 
structure, which is to accommodate 200 refrigerator -cars of 
meats. The railway war in Havana has been settled, an Amer- 
ican syndicate having bought or otherwise obtained the rights 
to and for all the surface roads now existing or to be built. 
The organization of the police service has been completed and 
is in force, semi-military in character, with a detachment of 
mounted men. The city is divided, on the American plan, into 
precincts and wards, with stations connected by telephone. 
There are patrol-wagons and everything likely to insure effi- 
cient protection for life and property. No distinction is made, 
in enlisting men, as to whether they are Cubans, Spaniards, or 
Americans. Each is selected on his own merits. In a Spanish- 

speaking country it is, of course, desirable that the men shall 
know the language, and this naturally leads to considerable 
recruiting from Spanish and Cuban ranks. 

This American police department, by the way, is perplexed 
as to what to do with the Cuban café. For it is a fact that 
every café in Cuba, in Havana especially, is a danger and a 
drawback to the progress of reconstruction. Every café whose 
business amounts to anything at all is a political centre. Its 
very existence has political significance. Whenever a new party 
is launched one of the first things that its leaders do is to drift 
by a sort of common instinct into the habit of buying their cog- 
nac and cigarettes at some particular café. After that has 
taken place, for a man to patronize any other café would be an 
act of disloyalty to his party. 

The hoisting of the American flag has been the signal for the 
resumption of trade, for the revivalof prosperity. There is now 
a vast inpouring of people from the United States to take the 
place of the outflow to Spain. There is room in that island for 
the judicious investment of every penny that can be gathered 
for the purpose. As said at the beginning, your chances in this 
land of promise are dependent upon a knowledge of the pecul- 
iarities of the social as well as the business life. This social life 
is entirely distinct from our own. The climate is against pro- 
longed effort of any kind, and so the afternoon siesta soon be- 
comes as much a matter of course to the new-comer as to the 
native. The fashionable street of the capital is the Cerro, an 
up-hill thoroughfare back of the town. Vanity Fair lives here 
in the stately villas that line either side. A mansion of white 
marble, of classic build—this is the residence of the very old 
Hermandez family ; it is perhaps the finest residence in the Cer- 
ro. The adjacent villa, that of Sefior Santo Veneo, in the midst 
of a lovely garden, is famous for itscollection of orchids. Next 
to this, in the midst of a forest of cocoa palms, is the residence of 
the bishops of Havana. Then, one after the other, follow the 
dwellings of wealthy Havanese, of Sangre Azul, of the Marquese 
Dos Hermanos, of the Comde Penalver, of the Marquesa de Rio 
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Palma, and of fifty others. In the cities proper, the houses of 
the rich are scattered. 

You may call on several society women in the Prado, the 
Madison Square of the town, but you are just as likely to have 
to drive to Jesus del Monte, where the sefiora’s house stands be- 
tween a wine-shop and a grocer’s stall, or to the Calle del Bam- 
parilla, in the business centre. Domestic life is very simple, no 
matter how rich people may be, or what the scale of domestic 
expenditure. Principally, they do not keep house. The house 
keeps itself. Once a week, however, the sefioras and the sefi- 
oritas—not the servants—dust the parlor furniture. This they 
call cleaning house. Housekeeping is really confined chiefly to 
the kitchen. After each meal the hqusewives or the servants of 
the middle class throw the refuse itito the streets, where it is 
consumed by those scavengers, the turkey-buzzards and their 
sister carrion-birds. The kitchen is always either in the court- 
yard back of the house or on the roof, and, unlike the Irish, the 
Cubans never dream of making their kitchen a sitting-room or 
a dining-room. And, unlike the Americans, they do not cook 
three times a day. Twice a day the housewife or servant goes 
into her kitchen and does her cooking—at ten o’clock to cook 
the breakfast, which is served at eleven, and at about six o’clock 
to prepare the dinner, which is served at eight. In the morn- 
ing, however, at six or seven o’clock, coffee is served, though 
for this service the kitchen is not used. The coffee is cooked in 
a French coffee-pot which stands on the sideboard of the dining- 
room. Nowhere in the world, even Paris and the German cities 
included, do they make such excellent coffee as that made by 
Cubans. They use coffee grown on the island, and often a 
housewife picks the beans from a coffee-bed in her court-yard, 
just as we would pick berries, for instance, in our own gardens. 

There is a prevailing idea that the Cubans use a great deal of 
garlic. Of course garlic is not an entirely foreign matter in 
Cuban food, but still it is not nearly so universally used as 
Americans suppose. During all my stay in Cuba, eating here 
and there in hotels and in private houses, good, bad, and fair, I 
did not once notice the presence of garlic. As a rule, Cubans 
do not like to cook ; but when they cook at all, it is intelligent- 
ly. For example, they always boil their milk—you seldom find 
a Cuban drinking raw milk. Their reason for this is the fear of 
drinking that which bas been exposed to air loaded with the 
elements of contagion. And with all their dislike to cooking, 
they can never be accused of a want of variety in their prepara- 
tion of meats, vegetables, and desserts. On the menu card of 
my last dinner at the Inglaterra Hotel, in Havana, the card be- 
ing before me now, [ find that the hotel cook, who was neither a 
Frenchman nor a Spaniard, but just a plain Cuban, had pre- 
nared ten different soups, fish in twelve different forms, seven 
sice-dishes, twelve kinds of relisltes, nine entrées, five boiled 
meats, ten roasts, eleven cooked vegetables, nine salads, and 
twelve kinds of desserts. 

Difficulties of housekeeping are much increased in this cli- 
mate by the lack of ice. In the cities, where ice can be purchased 
by the well-to-do, good beef is seen on the tables. But in the 
country the beef is tough, because it must necessarily be cooked 
almost directly after the animal is killed. Stoves, such as we 
have, are not used. An open fire-place, instead, rests on a 
foundation of masonry three or four feet above the floor. The 
draught is supplied by an aperture that runs from the front 
of the stone foundation through the floor of the fire-place. The 
fire is built around this hole and over the fire is placed a supported 
pot, griddle, or pan, according to requirements. Coal is im- 
ported from the States only for manufacturing purposes. Char- 
coal is generally used for fuel and is brought around by ped- 
dlers. 

In one of the previous letters of this series I have mentioned 
the chances for women in Cuba, but much remains to be said. 
Here are opportunities for the woman who is equipped with 
some profession, or who is proficient in some occupation in which 
she can work for herself. The chances for any woman with 
fairly equipped brains are better than for another whose chief 
usefulness lies in her figure or her hands ; the woman physician, 
the trained nurse, and the woman journalist will do better in 
Cuba than the shop-girl, the sales-girl, or the laundress. But 
the woman bound for Cuba has other things than her occupa- 
tion or profession to consider. The right woman in that land 
of promise will not be she who thinks to find there a fortune or 
a husband. For even now the island has twenty women to 
every dollar, and twenty more to every bachelor. The right 
woman will be she who hopes modestly to make a better living 
for herself or for others dependent upon her than she is making 
at home; who has the physique to withstand the change of 
climate ; who can either speak Spanish or acquire that language 
quickly, and who, when she puts her foot on Cuban soil, has a 
capital of at least fifty dollars. She who has not these essen- 
tials will be the wrong woman in Cuba. 

Assuming that the right woman has arrived in Havana, which 
will be the scene of at least her first trial in Cuba, what then? 
She has her fifty dollars in that sacred pocket, her bosom, but 
she must think twice before spending one penny. So, instead of 
hiring a cab and driving to a hotel, she walks up to the Prado, 
ashort half-mile. She is in search of lodging. Along the Prado, 
near the principal hotels and hence in the heart of the town, 
there are a dozen lodging-houses where rooms, airy and clean 
and infinitely better than her hall bedroom in New York, Boston, 
or Chicago, can be had for a surprisingly small sum. The cost 
of room is high or low according to its location up or down 


’ th broad, beautiful avenue. At number 115 Dr. Wilson will 


rent her a room for a month for twenty dollars. At number 53 
she can get just as good a room for ten dollars. She takes this 
room and pays the landlord the month’s rent. She has a bed; 
now what about board? Morning coffee goes with the room. 
The landlord tells her about el canteneros, the canteen boys who 
serve meals all over the city at very reasonable rates. She is 
now ready to look for work. 

No matter what her occupation or profession, in getting a 
start in Cuba the woman-worker has but one general course. 
She must first call gn the American officials, stating her case 
exactly. The military officers at the palace will not be able to 
help her as much as the civil officers. She must go to the office 
of the sanitary inspectors and make the acquaintance of Dr. 
Brunner and of Dr. Dudley. Both these men can help her. She 
will then call on the proprietors of the leading hotels, the Ingla- 
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terra and the Passaje, leaving her cards for the American 
guests. She will also cali on Mr. Leonadas, the editor and pro- 
prietor of one of Havana’s best newspapers. Without hesita- 
tion she will then proceed to number 45 Monte, the residence of 
Mrs. José Gonzalas, the head of the Red Cross in Cuba, anda 
charitable woman who knows how to help without giving alms. 
Mrs. Gonzalas will be our woman-worker’s guide, philosopher, 
and friend. She will know just where employment is to be ob- 
tained—whether in Havana or in one of the other cities, whether 
in towns or in the country. She keeps open house, and will in- 
troduce the American woman to the right people. 
GILSON WILLETs. 


Life Insurance—Figures That Talk. 


THe fourth annual statement of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, promptly issued by its president, the Hon. John 
A. McCall, on New Year’s day, should be carefully analyzed by 
every one who is interested in life insurance. I have pointed out 
more than once to my readers the magnificent strength of the 
three great New York companies—the greatest companies in the 
world. One of these is the New York Life, which reports, at the 
opening of this year, nearly $1,000,000,000 of insurance in force; 
nearly $216,000,000 in assets, and almost double the business it 
was doing only seven years ago. It paid to its policy-holders 
last year over $21,000,000, and it received from premiums over 
$35,000,000. President McCall has a way of taking his policy- 
holders into his ccnfidence, and he makes bold to print in his an- 
nual statement the assets of the company, so that every one can 
see precisely what they are. An examination of these assets re- 
veals the remarkable fact that the value placed upon them is 
nearly $1,000,000 less than the real market value at this writ- 
ing. It is not very often that a great insurance company—or 
any other company, for that matter—puts a too conservative 
estimate on the value of its assets, Policy-holders in the New 
York Life, or in any of the three great New York companies, can 
go to sleep at night without a shadow of fear in reference to the 
value of their policies, I wish as muck might be said in regard 
to the policy-holders in all the insurance companies doing busi- 


ness in the United States. 

“J. K. S.,” New Orleans, Louisiana: The offer made by the Mut- 
ual Life seems to be a fair one, considering all the circumstances. 
Of course it would be better if you could hold the policy. But you 
have had the insurance during the period mentioned, and you receive 
a handsome cash return. f 

‘* H.,"’ Indianapolis, Indiana : I believe the case against the Covenant 
Mutual Life, of Galesbure, Illinois, involving its right to tly in- 
crease its assessments, is now before the Illinois courts, me time 
ago, in answer to inquiries regarding this concern, I gave my prefer- 
ence for insurance in one of the old-line concerns, The increase in the 
rates of the Covenant Mutual is just what might have been expected 
from it, and what can be expected from every other assessment con- 
cern, 

My attention has been called to the fact that I have classified the 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton among the 
assessment organizations. A letter from the company reminds me of 
the fact that it is now operating as a stipulated-premium company, 
authorized by law to issue limited-payment policies, to guarantee 
fixed cash values and paid-up values. The Security Mutual never as- 
sessed its members for extra payments, and since its re-incorporation 
under the Siesta law it has held cash assets sufficient to 
cover the full reserve required on its policies. Mr. Moton D. Moss 
and other experienced insurance men are prominent in its manage- 
ment. 

‘‘Anxious Inquirer,” Cincinnati, says that ‘ The Hermit” eppenss as- 
sessment insurance, but offers nothing cheaper to take its place, and 
that assessment insurance men say that it is because no old-line com- 
pany can offer insurance except at three or four times the cost of a 
policy in an assessment concern. ‘* Anxious Inquirer” is mistaken. 
Some of the old-line companies are offering short-term insurance at 
much less figures than are charged for a straight-life policy. For 
instance, the Provident Savings Life, of New York, offers a combina- 
tion policy, by which a man, at the age of thirty, can be insured for 
$1,000, for the first five years at $14.90 per annum, and havethe option, 
at the end of the five-year period, of taking a whole-life policy at 
about the regular rate, without a medical examination. In an assess- 
ment concern the rate, is not permanently fixed. His assessments 
may be changed from year to year, and in the end become even more 
burdensome than the regular rate charged by the old-line companies. 
Some advocates of assessment insurance say they take it for the time 
being, to tide them over for a few years, and because it is cheaper. 
The Brovident Life offers this cheap insurance for a short term and 
then adds to it the privilege of continuing the insurance at the regu- 
lar rates. Ihave no doubt that other good companies are entirely will- 
ing to do business on the same plan. 


The Signal Corps of New York. 


A PROSPEROUS and promising military body is the First 
Signal Corps of the National Guard of New York State. Its 
pistol, sabre, setting-up, and rough-riding drills always attract 
large numbers of spectators. The corps is made up of the most 








CAPTAIN\ HOMER W. HEDGE, FIRST SIGNAL CORPS, NATIONAL 
GUARD OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


carefully selected men. Its most important functions are to 
establish lihes of communication for the transmittal of orders 
and to report upon the nature of the country and the move- 
ments of the enemy. The corps has been most properly called 
“the army’s eyes, ears, and tongue.” Captain Homer W. 
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STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS OF HISTORIC SANTIAGO. 





: a BRIDGE AT SANTIAGO OVER WHICH HOBSON WAS TAKEN TO HIS PRISON IN MORRO. VIEW OF SEA FROM THE BRIDGE IN MORRO CASTLE, SANTIAGO, 
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EFFECT OF THE AMERICAN BOMBARDMENT OF JUNE 6TH, AT SANTIAGO, SHOWING EASTERN BATTERY DESTROYED AND LIGHT-HOUSE RIDDLED WITH SHOT. 


SANTIAGO, January 2d, 1899.—The photographs sent you herewith will help give you an 
idea of the improvements in and about Santiago that impress not only the tourist who pays 
his first visit to this section, where the interest of the campaign centred, but strike very forci- 
bly those who saw this country during the war. On entering the channel leading to the 
harbor of Santiago we have the Morro on our right. The light-house on the brow of the hill 
tells of the accuracy with which our shells did their work. Socapa battery is on our left. 
Then comes the wreck of the Reina Mercedes, sunk just inside the entrance of the harbor of 
Santiago, on the right bank, between the Morro and Estrella battery, on July 4th. All sorts 
of theories have been advanced as to the cause of her sinking. She was sent out to block the 
channel at its narrowest point, which is just where she now rests. But for some reason she 
sank lengthwise and just at the edge of the channel. Had she gone down athwart the chan- 
nel the harbor would have been effectively blocked. The tug Chapman, which lies alongside, 
had aboard, as representatives of our navy, Captain Chester, of the United States cruiser 
Cincinnati; Captain Craven, of the Potomac, and expert wreckers of the wrecking company, 
whose divers, after a careful examination, reported that no projectile had penetrated the 
vessel below the water-line. Nor was she damaged by any explosion. But the sea-valves 
were open, thus proving that the enemy had attempted to keep our fleet out of the harbor by 
sinking the Mercedes, Wreckers are at work on her now, and expect to have her afloat ina 
short time, for, unlike all the other Spanish wrecks, she has not been damaged by fire. And 
just ahead can be seen what is left of the Merrimac, at which point we turn to the left 
around Smith Bay, the channel making a horseshoe curve here, when we head directly for 
Santiago, and pass, on our right, the residence of General Wood. He now occupies the house 
at La Cruz, about a mile and a half outside of Santiago, formerly occupied by the British 
consul, Mr. Ramsden. It is situated on a high bluff, overlooking the beautiful and pict- 
uresque bay and waters of Santiago harbor. All through the grounds are stately palms, 
flowers, and native fruits, the building itself being covered with beautifully-flowering vines. 


MORRO LIGHT-HOUSE AND BARRACKS AT SANTIAGO AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. (Continued on page 72.) 


THE FAMOUS MORRO CASTLE AT SANTIAGO. 


EFFECTIVE WORK OF THE GUNNERS OF THE AMERICAN NAVY.—Psorocrapus By E. C, Rost. 
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AMERICAN TROOPS DISEMBARKING AT SAN JOSE LANDING-SHEDS, HAVANA. LIEUTENANT FITZHUGH LEE, JX. (Oty EFT), IN HIS 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF HAVANA, THE CAPITAL OF CUBA—THE Fil JRE OF THE 


SPANISH TROOPS LEAVING THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT IN HAVANA, ON THE DAY OF THE EVACUATION. CUBA’S AWAKENING—THE FIRST RECONSTRUCTED SUGA , 
OPERATI0 


FREE CUBA 5 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND IN THE PROCESS OF 
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IN HIS TENT IN MARIANAO. AMERICAN TROOPS ENCAMPED AT PARKE DE LA PUNTA, HAVANA. 


THE Fit JRE OF THE KIND EVER TAKEN FOR AN AMERICAN PUBLICATION 





SUG ON THE HIDALGO PLANTATION, NEAR HAVANA, HOBSON AND HIS PARTY STANDING ON THE ROOF OF MORRO CASTLE, WHERE HE WAS IMPRISONED. 


FRATION THE WAR, 


3A OTOGRAPHED. 


iS OF ST AND GREATEST TRANSFORMATION.—FxHorocraPss By S. A. CoHNER. 


Photograph by E. C. Rost. 
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HE OLD ESTRELLA BATTERY GUARDING SANTIAGO HARBOR, BUT NOT 
UTILIZED’ DURING THE RECENT CAMPAIGN, 





ROOF OF MORRO—THE LIGHTNING-ROD AND TOWER ARE OVER THE PRISON 
WHERE HOBSON WAS KEPT. 
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VIEW FROM ROOF OF HOBSON’S CELL, SHOWING THE LIGHT-HOUSE HALF SHOT AWAY, AND THE SPANISH BARRACKS. 


Striking Photographs of Historic Santiago. 


(Continued from page 69.) 


The general’s family joined him in November at this home, after it had been thoroughly 
overhauled, which it sadly needed, not having been occupied in some months. 

Among the shipping—for the harbor is now full of vessels—can be seen the Los Angeles, 
now one of our best transports. She is in service between Santiago and points on the coast of 
Cuba, and was surrendered by General Toral to our forces with the surrender of Santiago, 
she having been bottled up inthe harbor during the entire blockade. Admiral Sampson and 
General Shafter both claimed her as a prize. She was finally awarded to General Shafter’s 
department. 

From the landing-stage we pass up Marina Street, where we meet the street-cleaner, 
under Major Barbour. To Major Barbour, chief sanitary inspector of Cuba, is due the credit 
of a clean city. At the opening of hostilities Santiago was the third dirtiest city of the world. 
The street-sweepers are as frequently met with on the streets of Santiago as in our own cities. 
In the photograph can be plainly seen the clean pavements, which condition now exists 
throughout the city, and which partly explains the decreased death-rate since the war. 
although the population has almost doubled. Not only in the streets, but in the homes and 
yards can be seen the advance of our civilizing efforts. Nothing daunts the gallant major: 
On one occasion he visited a bakery on the principal street (Marina Street), and there he 
found, by actual measurement, a cesspool eight feet from the table on which bread was being 
made. At the other end of the table two horses were stabled. He told the proprietor that on 
his return in two days the place must be cleaned and the horses removed. Upon the major's 
return he found the place as it was on his first visit, the proprietor going so far as to order 
the major out of the premises, claiming that, as the property belonged to him, Americans 
had no right to enter. . 

Major Barbour told his orderly to lock the door, take the key out, and permit neither the 
baker nor any of his fiveemployés to make their escape until the place had been cleaned. It 
was then that the baker attempted to strike the major, who cleverly avoided the blow and, 


Photographs by E..C Rost 


with the liberal use of a horsewhip which he happened to have with him, succeeded in con- 
vincing the baker that the place was to be cleaned, first having told him that either he or the 
major would clean it, and that if the major was to do it, it would only be after the baker had 
been killed. In just fcur hours enough filth had been scraped together in this baker’s shop to 
fill five of our new street-cleaning carts, and the native—for he was a Cuban, of Spanish 
opinion, however—had learned that an order by our officials must be obeyed, and that we will 
carry them out. The picture of the major was taken in the Anglo-American Club, whose 
members comprise such men as Major-General Wood, Adjutant-General Beacom, Mr. Mason, 
the British consul, and, in fact, all the prominent officers of our army as well as the foreign 
representatives. . 

On Marina Street we pass and stop at the Vienna Carcal, where we see some prisoners 
being released by Lieutenant Blunt, under orders from General Wood to investigate charges 
against all prisoners. These men are all Cubans, and no charges of any nature were found, 
and they were therefore set free at once. 

At the top of a steep hill leading to the plaza, turning to the right, can be seen the mili- 
tary general headquarters. The large flag locates the building. After General Toral had 
vacated these quarters General Shafter took possession, General Lawton followed, and now 
General Wood has his headquarters there. A short distance from the military headquarters 
can be seen the Dolores church. It was in this church that the worthy clergyman told his 
congregation, immediately after the surrender, to ‘‘ thank God, but especially the Americans, 
for this delivery.” A few squares from the church stands the arsenal, where we see the “‘ dead 
line.” Just above the long black line can be seen many bullet-marks which, after having 
passed through some luckless victim who was striving for the freedom of Cuba, have left their 
tell-tale marks. Since this photograph was made the wall has been re-plastered and painted, 
and thus the outward evidences of Spain’s treatment of her foes are no longer to be seen by 
the tourist. 

The military general hospital at Santiago is but a short distance from the arsenal and is in 
command of Major Carr, who has made a modern hospital with all improvements, such as 
bath-rooms with movable bath-tubs, out of the old pest-hole left by the Spaniards, which 

(Continued on page 7 ) 
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January 2%, 1809. 


Hedge, the present commander and instructor, who has labored 
industriously to increase the splendid efficiency of the corps, has 
been connected with it ever since his enlistment in 1888, and has 
labored most successfully to make the corps attractive to prom- 
inent electricians and civil and mechanical engineers, many of 
whom have enlisted in its ranks. Captain Hedge is a prominent 
figure in the business and social life of New York. He was the 
chief aid in the newspaper division of the great sound-money 
parade in that city in 1896, and was one of the aids on the staff 
of General George Moore Smith, the grand marshal of the 
well-remembered greater New York parade. He is an excellent 
horseman, a first-class tactician, and one of the most popular 
commanders that the corps has had. 


Our Latest War. 


LESLIE’s OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE SPANISH - AMERICAN 
War—Just PuBLISHED—EVERYBODY SHOULD Have It. 


Ir is with pride and gratification that we announce the com- 
pletion of LESLIz’s official history of the Spanish War. This 
magnificent work has been prepared under the direction of the 
best writers and most distinguished participants in the Spanish- 
American war. LESLIE’s WEEKLY is recognized as one of the 
leading illustrated periodicals of the world, and during the 113 
days’ engagement of the United States with Spain it achieved 
the honor of publishing the most graphic descriptions and the 
finest pictures of any pictorial journalin the country. This hew 
book embraces a mammoth and magnificent collection of illus- 
trations, accompanied by official reports by the war correspond- 
ents of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and by commanders of our armies 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. The work is brought 
together in’ one splendid volume, presenting in compact and 
luxurious form the most authentic and interesting history of 
the war that it is possible to prepare. So perfect is the work 
that it is introduced by President McKinley, and bears the un- 
qualified indorsement of Secretary Alger and others ; Generals 
Shafter, Corbin, Sternberg, Wilson, Greeley, and Captain C. E. 
Clark ; Quartermaster-General Snellenburg, and all the distin- 
guished commanders of the war. 

LESLIz’s official history is a massive volume, comprising 550 
quarto pages, thirteen by seventeen inches in size, all the official 
reports, the fullest descriptions of the revolutions in Cuba and 
the Philippines, a complete history of the Spanish-American 
war, and is illuminated with nearly 2,000 magnificent illustra- 
tions. 

In addition to all this exhaustive text-matter and graphic 
pictures, the work contains sixteen large and superbly-colored 
maps, showing our island acquisitions and all the ship-routes 
and distances between important islands and coast cities of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. This is the most accurate and complete 
illustrated history of the kind ever printed. The prospectus is 
now ready, and as the book will be sold exclusively by sub- 
scription, salesmen who desire to represent the work should 
send their applications for territory immediately to E. J. Stan- 
ley, 853 Broadway, New York City. 


Photographs of Historic Santiago. 
(Continued from page 72.) 


was hardly fit for animals to live in. It is in this hospital, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of the major and his willing as- 
sistants, where the soldier, after all the discomforts of a camp- 
hospital, receives every care that a modern hospital, with skilled 
and trusted physicians andever-willing nurses, can furnish. In 
the court within, the convalescent can take long walks under 
shaded verandas or beautiful shade-trees, amid tropical flowers 
and foliage. In this view of Santiago, taken from the hos- 
pital, one realizes that it is a city without chimneys. The 
kitchens, requiring the only fires that are necessary in the Cu- 
ban houses, have just little charcoal-pots, and an opening, either 
a door or a window, permits all gases to escape. On leaving 
the hospital, on the road leading to San Juan hill, we pass the 
Mercedes barracks, now used by the Fifth United States Reg- 
ulars, under Lieutenant-Colonel Freeman, who has just been 
promoted to the colonelcy of the Twenty-fourth United States 
Infantry. It is situated where the Spanish forces, stationed at 
the Mercedes barracks (which shows on the right), had their 
corral. From here can be seen the concealed guns which the 
enemy used effectively. In one photograph is shown the effects 
of a shell from the dynamite gun, which was so successfully 
used by the rough riders, and was under the immediate care of 
Alsop Borrowe. 

We next pass the sugar-mill ruins, situated between Mer- 
cedes barracks and San Juan hill, on the Sueno road, and 
which were occupied for a time by some troops under General 
Lawton, on the march to Santiago. On the road to San Juan, 
after leaving the sugar-mill, we pass the Spanish trenches, 
which were used to bury the gallant and noble soldier who 
sacrificed his life for his country, and has had as a monument 
placed over him, a wooden slab, on which his name, his com- 
pany and regiment, with date of death, are sometimes given. 
There is a bottle, with a written statement in it, tied around the 
poor victim’s neck, which would identify the soldier, were only 
one buried at a time. Some of the statements on these wooden 
slabs tell queer stories. For instance, within five rods of the now 
famous ‘‘ surrender tree” are seven graves, side by side. Over 
each one is the wooden slab with black letters painted on it 
‘Ninth United States Volunteers, Company ——. Died in Sep- 
tember, 1898.” Of these seven, five give the names, and two are 
marked ‘‘ Unknown.” These men did not die on the field, but 
in a hospital in Santiago. Their company and regiment are 
known. How can they be buried without their names being 
known ? 

Inanother photograp, you see General Leonard C.Wood and 
party, on San Juan hiil, ona tour of inspection of. the battle- 
fields of the Santiago campaign, where the rough riders had 
their trenches and headquarters. From this point wesee ‘‘ Ket- 
tle Hill,” with its ruins of the old San Juan village. The photo- 
graph made from that spot shows the city of Santiago in the 
distance. it was at this place that the rough riders captured a 
Spanish officers’ mess train, and where the famous charge of our 
cavalry trooys was made, which gave our forces this command- 
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ing position. Leaving this place on the trail to Las Guasimas, I 
was fortunate enough to procure a picture of the battle-ield, 
which is all a thick jungle with almost impenetrable under- 
brush. Major-General Leonard C. Wood and his trusty orderly, 
Byrnes, who acted in that capacity throughout the engagement 
at Santiago, are standing on the spot where Captain Capron of 
the rough riders was shot. Byrnes, the orderly, carried him 
from this place to the train, a few rods away, where the Cap- 
tain died. All about this place can be seen evidences of the ter- 
rible firing of the place during the engagement. Little twigs 
and branches hang down from the brush, having been partly 
cut away by flying bullets, and, in places, the ground was liter- 
ally covered with empty Mauser shells. This spot also marks 
the line from which the Spaniards retreated. 

In Santiago all the departments are running smoothly at this 
writing. Captain Aldrich, whom we see in one of the photo- 
graphs, is on the horse used by his uncle, General Shafter, during 
the Santiago campaign. Captain Aldrich has come prominently 
into the history of Santiago by the interest he has taken and 
work he has done on the board comprising the board of claims, 
which assesses and settles the. amount of damage sustained by 
residents, as a result of the bombardment of Santiago. Two 
specimens of buildings herewith shown tell with what effect 
our shells fulfilled their missions. 

As to the commissary department, there cannot be any criti- 
cism., A practical illustration is seen in one of the photographs, 
showing pack-mules loaded with provisions furnished by the 
American government, to be distributed to the starving Cubans, 
this being an every-day occurrence. And yet, General Gomez 
says that his place is at the head of his army “ until this Ameri- 
can intervention ceases.” In one of the other photographs you 
will see cattle and other food supplies being unloaded for the 
commissary department, for distribution in the Guantanamo 
district, where some 600 Cuban bandits are nightly committing 
depredations. 

General Rodriguez is shown in another picture, with his staff, 
as they are about to enter the Cuban army’s headquarters of 
the department of Santiago. This building was formerty used 
as a sugar-mill and the Cuban officers have taken possession, 

(Continued on page 76.) 


New Policies. 


Since that famous May-day celebration 1n Manila narbor 
wherein Rear-Admiral Dewey participated with such astonish- 
ing results, the press and the public of these United States have 
reveled in argument. Long before the first enthusiasm had 
died away the question had presented itself as to what was our 
nation’s duty by these far-away islands, her duty to their peo- 
ple as well as to our own. Political parties have taken sides, 
political creeds have been altered to meet in one way or another 
these new conditions, and the words of great Americans both 
quick and dead have been adduced to bear testimony in a mat- 
ter concerning whose possibility they never dreamed. Let the 
discussion go on—out of it all much good may come, and when 
the representatives of the people in Congress assembled have 
settled it in accordance with the will of the majority of the 
people, every good citizen will abide by the decision. The path 
lies straight away before us, and whether it means a new policy 
or the mere adaptation of the old to new facts, the only sound 
course left us is to wisely and consistently follow that path 
and do our best on the journey. 

The country never was in better condition to meet success- 
fully any innovation on the habits of years as she is to-day. 
Several years of unusual business depression have been fol- 
lowed by eighteen months of marked and constant improve- 
ment. Even the unsettling conditions induced by a foreign war 
have not prevailed to materially interrupt this state of affairs, 
till 1899 has at last come in, treading closely upon a year of 
great prosperity, and bearing with it every promise, not only 
of the continuance of that prosperity, but of its increase. If, 
under such auspices, the American character cannot make a 
success of what it lays its hand to, the American character has 
long been overestimated. 

Whatever may be said of the decision in regard to the dis- 
position of the islands of the sea, there is one policy in con- 
nection with this new-come year that is undoubtedly new, and 
that is the contract now offered by the Mutual Life, of New 
York. The policies indorsed by this great company have long 
been held as the best, and the devisers of this latest paper had, 
therefore, a high standard to attain. This they have accom- 
plished with signal success. The grand old Mutual has now to 
offer a policy equaled by none in the market. Bearing loan, 
cash, and extended insurance values, providing for extension 
of premium payments where such extension is desired, and 
marked by every feature tending to the accommodation of the 


. policy-holder, it yet carries with it that greatest of all values, 


the name of the company which most surely may guarantee the 
fulfillment of all obligations. 

For over a half-century the Mutual has easily stood at the 
head of the life-insurance world, winning and holding the name 
of ‘the best company” by proving itself the company which 
does the most good. Its present contracts bring to the pur- 
chaser all those advantages which earlier policies have offered 
him, with every added convenience which the latest insurance 
skill can devise. 

To have been included in the membership of the Mutual Life, 
of New York, has ever been synonymous with being insured in 
the fullest sense of the word ; to be the owner of one of these 
new policies is to be insured by the best policy of the best of all 
companies, 


Financial—Ups and Downs. 


OF course, speculation is an uncertain thing. In my twenty- 
five years of experience with Wall Street I have never wit- 
nessed the culmination of a speculative era without a decided 
rise in the low-priced stocks—the odds and ends which have no 
value excepting that which may arise from their voting quality. 
After these have been boosted the smash usually comes. But 
there is generally a decided reaction before the low-priced stocks 
are taken up. That reaction we have not had at this writing. 
We may not have it, and in that event the man who speculates 
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for the sake of gambling would do well to load up with any 
of the low-priced things, the cheaper they are the bigger the 
profit when the rise comes. But it will be dangerous to buy any 
of these on a margin. 


** Reader,” Newark, New Jersey: Will endeavor to obtain the in- 
formation you seek. 

‘Henry,’ Albany, New York : Rubber stocks are in much better 
favor than they were. I think well of tobacco. 

**R.,”’ Galveston, Texas: I would keep my Cotton Oil common and 
sell the Leather. Your Delaware and Hudson is all right. 

‘**Speculator,’’ Boston : I would take the profit in the copper-mine 


at once. Your Northern Pacific preferred will continue to pay its 
dividends. 
** Financier,’’ Las Vegas, New Mexico : If you have such a profit in 


Sugar trust I would certainly sell it. No one can tell what the result 
will be of the war in sugar. 

‘**R.,”” Minneapolis: Western Union has declared its quarterly divi- 
dend, but its earnings show a decline. Nevertheless, there is talk that 
it is to be advanced to par. 

“* Financier,” Boston: 1 think well of the St. Louis, Southwestern 
second-income bonds. They seem to have a future. The Texas and 
Pacific seconds are also recommended for a rise. 

*G.,” Reading, Pennsylvania: The report of the big sugar deal is 
one of many of a similar kind used to affect speculation. Iam inclined 
to think that the war will go on, and that the price of sugar stocks 
must fall. 

* H.,” Fort Madison, Iowa: Atchison preferred has had a considera- 
ble rise, but the managers of the road say its earnings justify an advance 
that will place it on the basis of a four-per-cent. stock. Its reports are 
very encouraging. 

** Miss P.,”’ Kansas City: I would not advise the sale of the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf bonds at the price you mention. There is 
talk of refunding the bonded debt into a four-per-cent. bond, and of a 
consolidation that may be helpful to the road. 


** Subscriber,’’ Chicago : I do not believe in the Mexican Plantation 
Association scheme as an investment. The prospectus is very attractive, 
but not more so than the prospectuses of many other concerns which 


have not justified promises or expectations. 

**Mentor,’’ Buffalo, asks why the last quarterly dividend on New 
York Central was not increased. Isee no reason why it should have 
been increased. The earnings are better and the increase will come 
later. and before it comes the stock will sell higher. 

** Widow,’ Toledo, Ohio: The plan for the reorganization of the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo Railway is meeting serious op- 
position. It is asserted that the syndicate which is financing the 
scheme will derive a large profit from the operation. : The complete 
plan has been published. 

** Partner,” St. Louis: I agree with you that the proposed legisla- 
tion in Misseuri will be very hurtful to railroad interests and, in fact, 
to corporate interests, and that the recent action of the populists in 
Kansas is not encouraging to those who believe we are on the eve of 
prosperous times in railroad circles. 

**L.,” Topeka, Kansas: I find no bull argument for Atchison com- 
mon in the statement that the discovery has been made that the pre- 
ferred stock is preferred as to dividends, to the extent of five per cent. 
instead of four per cent. The more that is paid on the preferred, ob- 
viously the less will be left for the common. 

*L. M.,” Philadelphia : Atchison Adjustment fours at seventy-nine 
are cheap, as long as the preferred is earning a dividend. The fact 
that the interest on these bonds is only payable when declared does 
militate against their selling as high as the Reading general fours. 
The latter seem to have the preference. 

‘* Henry,” Bangor, Maine: If the boom continues, both the Vander- 
bilt and Gould stocks should go considerably higher. I prefer the 
Vanderbilts because they are most largely dealt in and enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public. More than that, their dividends will carry them 
and meet the interest charges if you are a borrower. 

‘* New England” asks if the prosperity boom is not being overdone 
in Wall Street. He says he knows lots of mills that are far from pros- 
perous, and he quotes the recent failure of one of the largest woolen 
manufacturing companies in support of his belief that the boom is 
premature. ‘* New England” is pretty nearly right. This is a time 
when investors should exercise the utmost caution. 

“L.,” Philadelphia: You are right in your statement that the aver- 
age price of stocks is higher than it has been for nearly six years, and 
you are also right in the surmise that outside buying is sustaining the 
market. If this buying continues, of course the market will rule high. 
I have thought for several months that it was too high, and I still feel 
that any untoward circumstances may give it a sudden and sharp de- 


cline. 

BE. W. F.,’? Dedham, Massachusetts: (1) I would prefer Manhattan 
to Brooklyn Rapid Transit at present prices. (2) [f the market main- 
tains its strength, Federal Steel common will sell higher. (8) If the 
buoyancy in the market continues, Wabash common and St. Louis and 
San Francisco, among the cheapest stocks, will be very likely to rise, but 
I would not buy them on a margin, for fluctuations may be violent and 
reactions frequent. . 

**G.,”’ Pniladelphia : The control of Chicago and Alton was offered 
to various railroads, and, one after the other, these had a boom, on the 
rumor that the purchase had been made, and, one after the other, 
there was a decline when the rumor was denied. And, strange to say 
in many brokers’ offices these rumors were utilized to buy and sell 
stocks—not for the benefit of customers, but for the benefit of the 
brokers’ commissions, : 

‘* Flyer,’ Nashville, Tennessee, asks if Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company common is not pretty high at prevailing prices, viewed from 
the dividend-paying standpoint. Considering the fact that no divi- 
dends have been paid on the common stock during the past twelve 
years, and that nearly fifty per cent. of dividends are in arrears on the 
preferred, I answer in the affirmative. But intrinsic values are not 
considered when a boom is on. 

“FS. L.,”’ Chicago: Your judgment in reference to your stock is 
excellent. You ought to realize a handsome profit on everything you 
hold. I would not wait for the last dollar, however. hy not try a 
small lot of the United Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, 
now selling at about 130? I think it will give you a handsome profitin 
the end. Consolidated Ice common, too, at el prices, paying four 
per cent., is worth carefully considering. The preferred paying six per 
cent. is a bargain around 90. 

“Gg. O. P.,” Cincinnati, asks if anything could upset the stock mar- 
ket now. I reply that many things could. A serious involvement in 
the making of our treaty of peace with Spain and a renewal of the 
warfare in the Philippines might do so. An increase in the rate of 
money would quickly be felt in Wall Street. Suppose that the strin- 

ency in the money market abroad should attract money from the 
Gnitea States. With the first export of gold the market would begin 
toshiver. The refusal of the banks to loan on some of the inflated 
and questionable securities on the market would make them drop like 
a shot, and beyond this there is always the possibility of some great 
casualty that may upset things. 

**R.,’? New Orleans : The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
against the railroads, in the case of the Joint Traffic Association, holds, 
briefly; that railroads cannot combine in an association to maintain a 
traffic agreement in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law and the inter- 
state commerce law. Traftic agreements heretofore have not been suc- 
cessful in restraining competition between the railroads, so that the de- 
cision of the court does not necessarily involve a radical change in exist- 
ing conditions. If it leads, as it should, to legislation by Congress, 
authorizing, within reasonable limits, traffic agreements between com- 
peting railroads in the public interest, as well as in the interest of the 
corporations, the decision will ultimately bear the best fruit. The rail- 
road stocks would feel the improvement, if such a law were passed, and 
if an end were put to the cut-throat methods that followed the passage 
of the interstate commerce law. 

“W.L.L.,”’ Brooklyn, New York: (1) A first-class broker will take 
an order on a tep-per-cent. margin. Bucket-shops, with none of which I 
would deal, will take a emaller margin, some of them no doubt as little 
as three percent. In that event, $156 would buy 100 shares of the stock 
at the price you mention, and every rise of one per cent. would give you 
a profit of $100, deducting the broker's commission, which, regularly, is 
one-eighth of one per cert., though the bucket-shop may charge more. 
If the stock should drop you would be — to put up suflicient to 
cover the original margin, whether it was three or ten percent. If t 
stock should fal] and wipe out seen margin, you would lose what you put 
up. (2) If you desired to purchase the stock you speak of at twenty = 
could have bought, on a margin of $200, 100 shares at any first-class 
broker's, if the stock was listed and regularly sold. Selling at fifty- 
two you would have made $32 a share, not including six per cent. inter- 
est and the broker’s commission for buying and selling: ‘‘(3) The margin 
is put up on the gelling price of the stock. (4) The Mergenthaler Linotype 
is regarded by many as an excellent investment. The competing new ma- 
chine you speak of has not as yet demonstrated its success, and if it does 
it is worth more to the Mergenthalers than to anybody else. Of course 
any macuine that depends upon patents for its value is liable to depreci- 
ation by reason of new discoveries of inventors or the expiration of the 
patents. As between the two stocks, I should prefer es 

. JASPER. 





MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Tr is observed that nature’s supply of food for infants is lack- 
ing in the higher civilization ; but the deficiency is perfectly 
supplied by the use of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 











RUINS OF THE FAMOUS BLOCK-HOUSE DESIROYED DURING THE BATTLE ON 
SAN JUAN HILL—SANTIAGO IN BACKGROUND. 





SAN JUAN HILL, WHEKE GENERAL LAWTON CAME OVER FROM SANTIAGO— 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


SUGAR-MILL AT THE LEFT AND BLOCK-HOUSE IN FRONT. 


» 





VIEW OF SAN JUAN HILL, WHERE THE BLOODY BATTLE WAS FOUGHT—THE 
HILL IS TO THE RIGHT OF THE RIVER. 





RESTING-PLACES OF THE BRAVE AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON SAN JUAN GILL. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW TAKEN FROM THE SAN JUAN 





CORRAL NEAR REINA MERCEDES BARRACKS, FORMERLY USED BY THE SPANISH, 
BUT NOW BY THE AMERICAN CAVALRY, 


Photographs of Historic Santiago. 
(Continued from page 75.) 


although they have no title or claim to the building ; which is 
another illustration of how the Cubans are being treated by the 
administration. Not far from this building can be seen the 
structure in front of which some of Captain Fry's men, all 
Americans, were shot, after being taken prisoners from the 
Virginius, in 1873, and which slaughter was promptly stopped 
by the commander of a British gun-boat, just then in the harbor 
of Santiago, who notified the authorities that if they shot one 
more man he would immediately bombard the city. 

On one of my most pleasant trips I secured some interesting 
photographs, sent herewith, one of which shows Lieutenant 


Hobson, now naval constructor, the hero of the Merrimac, 
standing with some friends on the edge of one of the Morro’s 
walls, at Santiago. He, with Miss Brooks, Major Barbour, 
chief sanitary inspector, Mr. Nudd, Roland, the lieutenant’s 
orderly, and myself, started from Santiago for the Morro at 
eight A.M. Our horses, being well used by this time to the 
rough trails of this section, soon carried us into the wilderness, 
where tropical shrubs, trees, and the glorious palms abound. 
Every now and then Lieutenant Hobson would halt and relate 
some incident that occurred on his memorable trip over this 
very trail, while a prisoner in Spanish hands. As we neared 
the Morro we crossed the trenches and caves occupied by the 
enemy, among which lay an unexploded thirteen-inch shell sent 
in by our fleet at a distance of some five miles. The effects of 


GENERAL WOOD AND ORDERLY BYRNES—TAKEN ON THE &° 
CAPRON WAS SHOT, AT LAS GUA‘ 


BLOCK-HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARD SIBONEY AND EL CANEY,. 
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**Drink HUNTER RYE. Itis pure.”’ 




















Vin Mariani is certainly unexcelled 
as the most effective and at the same 
time pleasant tonic. ADA REHAN. 








If you are dissatisfied 
A with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The International 
Oorrespondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., \ 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


m7, Your Work? 





Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Bagiucering, Architecture, or any of 


the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified or salaried draft- 
ing room positions. 
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All calibers. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
17 pete Street, Springfield, Mass 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“ae the List of the 
Hig! hest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
r name spells— 


Ss—_O—H—_M—_E—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
. Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
YEARS) WHISKEY 
/ IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed. 

















SOLD AT ALL 
First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











MARIANI WINE: 
THE FAMOUS TONIC FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, 
strength and elasticity to the muscles, and 
richness to the blood. It is a promoter of good 
health and longevity. 

Mariani Wine is indorsed by more than 
8,000 American physicians. It is specially in- 
dicated for General Debility, Overwork, Pro- 
found Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. 

Mariani Wine is invaluable for overworked 
men, delicate women, and sickly children. It 
soothes, strengthens and sustains the system, 
and braces body and brain. 

When the Grip (influenza) was epidemic in 
Europe, as also in this country, the Medical 
Profession relied upon the tonic properties of 
Vin Mariani. It was given as a preventive and 
also in convalescence to build up the system 
and to avoid the many disagreeable after- 
effects so common with this dreaded disease. 

To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 


52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, free, 
book containing portraits with indorsements of Emper- 
ors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops, and other 
interesting matter. Mention this publication. Paris—41 


Boulevard Haussmann; London — 83 
Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street. 


Mortimer Street; 








Run 
Csihle KOC 


Oriental Rugs. 


Exclusive designs in rich and 
soft Colorings for Drawing-Rooms, 
Reception and Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, etc. 


Carpets. 


' Axminster, Wilton and 


Brussels Carpets 
of the finest qualities manufactured. 


K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Beeman’s 


The 
Original 
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Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
| All Other 
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LONDON “ENCGLAND). 
retuatior bs u¢ Wi Portland Place. Unrival- 
“Ss egent Street. A favorite hotel 
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Absolute 


Genuine CARTER’S LI 





Security 











TTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 








to take as sugar. 








SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 











Price | 
25 Cents 








Very small and as easy 


FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE wust 


WAVE NATURE 
Purely Vegetable, <4e-07ecet 


RMERIMAN Mase NOTE CO Bear 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 








“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 





A better wuentan a. wome wan 18 serveu over any par in the World, 
























HE CLUB = 
q . Tecirans 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served ovcr any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

4 ions the one which is aged must be the 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 





HEALTH ano BEAUTY. 


REGULATE | 
THE LIVER>= 





CAN AV cent 
wv i ” 


10¢25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 








The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stockin 
Free from Wrink 


DOES NOT BIND 


we CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 
Does not tear the stock-| 
ing, and will not unfasten| 
accidentally. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
le Pair? Silk, 50c. 
SamPiSait | Cotton, 280. 

















[ ANTERN SL SLIDES of the WAR 
wit 


Exclusive use o. vB tats a ring in 
LESLIE'S WEEK. app 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

canoes Re oo, Illustrated Hymns and 

Soi Sets with Descriptive Readings. 


WILLIAM H. BAU, 


1324 Chestuut St.. 








A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 

~Cars 


Observation and Dining 


UT NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 

via Rolladel hie. 8 Pgittmere 

I ‘T /, ag ee man Servlet Lou 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN FOUR Genera Fa ts 














IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK 





CENTRAL. 









General Wood. 


GENERAL WOOD AND STAFF ON THE SAN JUAN BATTLE-FIELD. 
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AMERICAN DOCTORS AT THE SANTIAGO MILITARY GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


eee Cone 


t Photographs of Historic Santiago. 
(Continued from page 76.) 


f a war-vess: in the harbor of Santiago, over the Morro, at our 
fleet. Some of these shots wounded forty-seven Spaniards sta- 
; tioned in the castle, and caused so much blood to drip through 
{i the floor and into the cells of the Merrimac prisoners that they 
had to re-sling their hammocks. The roof of the Morro shows 
the old-fashioned mortise and a beautiful specimen of a bronze 
i muzzle-loading gun, just at the foot of the flag-pole, on the 
tower. 

ij The conditions in the Guantanamo district are not by any 
if means satisfactory. In one of the photographs you will see 
if Colonel Ray, of the Third United States Volunteer Infantry, and 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF EL CANEY, TAKEN FROM FORT VISO, ON THE FIELD OF 








GIANT CACTUS ON THE TRAIL BETWEEN MORRO AND SANTIAGO. 





CONCEALED GUN OF THE SPANISH, NEAR SAN JUAN, DESTROYED BY A DYNAMITE 
SHELL FROM ALSOP BORROWE’S GUN. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT. 








THE RECENT BATTLE—THE LARGE CHURCH IN THE CENTRE WAS USED FOR A HOSPITAL DURING 





COLONEL RAY AND STAFF, TH{RD UNITED STATES IMMUNES, AT THEIR HEADQUARTERS 


IN GUANTANAMO—COLONEL RAY IS NOW SUPPRESSING AN OUTBREAK 





his staff at Campo Blanco, Guantanamo. who has sent all but 
one company of his regiment into the surrounding country to 
guard and protect private property against Cuban bandits. It 
is supposed and even charged against Colonel Valiente, by Col- 
onel Ray, that he is their ringleader, as some 600 rifles intrusted 
to Colonel Valiente are to this day unaccounted for. 

Another most interesting trip was on the Potomac in company 
with Captain Chester of the United States cruiser Cincinnati 
and Captain Craven of the Potomac, the former having been 
ordered from Washington, to proceed to the wreck of the Colon, 
to make an investigation and consult with the representatives of 
the wrecking company as to the advisability of continuing the 
work which had been going on for a month, in an attempt to 
raise the Colon. This vessel, once the pride of the Spanish navy, 


GENERAL JOSE M, RODRIGUEZ, OF THE CUBAN ARMY, AND HIS STAFF. 


OF CUBAN BANDITS. 








Photographs by E C. Rost. 


a veritable greyhound, wes destroyed in the battle of July 3d, 
off Santiago, and lies just fifty-three miles west of the Morro, or 
about sixty miles from Santiago. She rests on her beam ends, 
showing one of her propellers above water, just where Admiral 
Sampson’s flag-ship, the New York, shoved her on the reef, one- 
half the vessel overhanging, and the strain caused by her resting 
on the reef in this way causing all the seams to open, as the 
heavy ground swell washes over her. On the day mentioned the 
water was as caim as an inland lake, and, as is shown in the two 
pictures, the ground swell washed over the Colon in such volumes 
that no boat could lay alongside. This is the principal reason 
that the wrecking was peremptorily stopped. It was found that 
out of thirty days the wreckers could only get aboard twice. 
R. 
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; ny Not Smoke a Pipe? 
ood”’ cigar costs more 
i oa 20 pipefuls of 


yale 





A Centlemais Smoke 
the standard high- wees pipe 

= tobacco. To ma e change 

4 from cigars to VALE MIXTURE 


will cut the cost of smoking 
to ten cents on the dollar of 
your daily cigar expense. It’s 
a satisfying economy! 
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A liberal sample—enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 














Marburg Bros., Live American Tobacco Co., 





PRUDENTIAL 


GOING WEST 


on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 
**The Niagara Falls Route,” 
fort in a high degree. 


you will experience com- 
All trains passing Niagara 


Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station. - 

TrrepD brain and nervous tension relax under the 
potent action of the Original Abbott's Angora 


Bitters. Label on bottle tells the Original—A bbott's. 





Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sohmer Piano let them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best 


For looseness of bowels Dr. Siegert’s Angostura | 


Bitters is a positive specific. 


Uszt BROWN'S (¢ meager ated Saponaceous DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEE1LE 25 cents a jar. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins_ow's Soorn 


ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
It is well to keep watch on your pleasures 
This bountiful season of cheer. 
Don’t indulge in so much merry Christmas 
As to knock out your happy new year. 
—Judge. 


Tae Marvex (jLove. 


apes: (Registered.) 
STRENGTH OF 
CIBRALTAR PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS 
CALLED TO THIS GLOVE AS 
BEING UNSURPASSED IN FI 


AND DURABILITY. EVERY PAIR 
iS ESPECIALLY SELECTED 
FROM THE PICK OF KID SKINS, 
THE MARVEX CAN BE OBTAINED 
IN ALL COLORS, INCLUDING THE 
MOST DELICATE TINTS AND IS 
MANUFACTURED FOR AND 










































HAMMONDSPORT, N. v. 





Stubborn Colds. 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HA LE S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throat 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate. Of all druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
Pike's Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 





= yon whether you continue the 
pba me BI bacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the bi re. 
stores lost man 





to care oF" we! Speen anaes 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New F 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 day 8s. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. - L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 








of public favor is poured upon the Life | 
Insurance Company which deals justly 
and fairly with its policy holders, 


Che Prudential 


has established a reputation for 
Honesty and Fair Dealing. 


ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 
PROFIT-SHARING 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


$15 10 $50,000. 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly, or Weekly. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DB. Altman & Go, 


New York 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Che Prudential Insurance Zo. 


OF AMERICA, 
John F, Dryden, Pres. Home Office, Newark,N.J. 





30 Daw <° Trial 




















THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufactured 
by scientific processes known to the Catt- 
FORNIA Fia Syrup Co, only, and we wish to 
impress upon all the importance of purchas- 
ing the true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CaLtrornIA Fia Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manufact- 
ured by other parties. The high standing 
of the CauirorniA Fia Syrup Co, with the 
medical profession, and the satisfaction 
which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given 
to millions of families, make the name of 
the Company a guaranty of the excellence 
of its remedy. It is far in advance of all 
other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 


ening them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate. In order to get its beneficial 
effects, } lense remember the name of the 


Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, 60 cents per bottle. 


FLORIDA and GUBA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
and 
Florida Central € PeninsularR.R. 
THE SHORTEST AND QUICEEST ROUTE 
To the Winter Resorts of 
Georgia, Florida and Cuba. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK. 
Resumes Service Jan. 


if. 50 A.M. 16, 1£99. The New York 

















and Appiianoes, ts induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 30 Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
«! : yee yes ——— ir = —- I went 
7 em r >ment a 
FLORIDA AND THE GULF COAST. Fy 4 ya ee A 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
has a perfect system of through sleeping-car lines row es a gee Gives lnctans Fs ppd aes 
8 tocure Rheumatism,Backache,Kidney Trouble: 
from all points north and west to principal points in Early Decay, Night Tonses, ror re aos 
ee oi along 7 orts oi the = ig — Ss. Vitality. You may not have faith init BDw, but Lost 
This company has, also, the most perfect system RIT FOR 20 D 
North to the winter resorts on the beautiful Gulf in it ‘as to send it to you ON TRIAL. 
coast between Mobile and New Orleans. for Illustrated Pamphlet with Galbtateds, and ~ ha 4 
write for descriptive fo) to C. P. Atmore, Gen- A._.CH YSTAL, nve m 
eral Passenger Agent, Louisville, Kentucky. 328 vomtottice Bloc rshall, Mich, 
— Da 
©) IN Au ow. 
. 
covery Mailed to Every Man Send- 
ing Name and Address—Quickly 


The marvelous power * hd by my Electric Belt 
and that you will gli adiy pay for the useofit. Tomen 
Electricity is the greatest »wer on earth. Its un- 
Tue Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
Florida. It makes direct connections with steamer Vigor, Nervous Debiiity, Ondevelopement and 
av’ 
of through sleeping - -car lines from points in the and you a then realize why I hare such confidence 
Before deciding seen, ta our trip for the winter, — Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 
ers 
Free Trial Package of This New Dis- 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free trial packages of a most remarkable rem- | troubles that come from years of misuse of the 





edy are Sate mailed to all who will write. the 
State Medical Institute. They cured so many men 
who had battled for years against the mental 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decided to distribute free trial 
packages to all who write. It is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 
oe ag mature loss of strength and memory, weak 

k, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 

The remedy has a peculiarly grateful effect of 
warmth and seems to act direct to the desired 
location. giving strength and development just 
where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 





natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 

cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
Institute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft. 

Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial ‘kages will be complied with promptly. 

The Institute is desirous of reaching that great 
class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. The 
Institute makes no restrictions. Any man who 
writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 
in a plain kage, so that its pies we need have 
no fear of embarrassment or publicity. Readers 
are requested to write without delay. 





at aah and Florida Limited, 
| finest train in the World, 
operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of Din- 
ing, Library, Observation. Compartment 
and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, also carry- 
ing Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 
New York to Aiken, excellent service to 
Augusta. 
4 20 ia M The Washington and 
. ell. Southwestern Vestibuled 
DAILY. Limited. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Cars New York to Savannah, 
Everett (connection for Brunswick), Jack- 
sonville, Ocala and Tampa (also carrying 
first-class coach connecting with P. S. §S 
Co. for Key West and Havana, Dining Cars 
New York to Charlotte), Pullman Drawing- 
room Sleeping Cars New York to Augusta, 
connections at Trenton for Aiken. 


12.05 A.M, _U:S- Fast Mail. Pau 


man Drawing-room Sleep- 
DAILY. ing Cars New York to 
Savannah and Jacksonville, connecting at 
Jacksonville with parlor cars to all points 
on Florida East Coast, connecting at Miami 
with Florida East Coast Steamship Co. for 
Havana, also for Tampa and points on the 
West Coast of Florida, 
For Sleeping Car reservations, information, etc., 

call on or address, 


J. . . 
ont tAPORP a: ALEX. TUMEATT, 
353 Broadway, N. Y. 271 Broadway, N. Y 
A.O. MacDONELL. W.A. TURK, 
Gen’! Pass, Agt., R.R., Gen’l Pass, Agt., South’n R’y, 
saahanantiite Fis. Washington, D. re 











BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


Wm. Barker, 


COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


Troy, 


N.Y. 








poe pee 


Sol the work and teach you ste pf voc te in 


ph ns meg 
the locality where you live. Send us ‘your add dress and we will 
explain the business fully, 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolntely Y mre, write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 18, ‘DETROIT, MICH. 








THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 








MONTEBELL© &RUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE “Company 


Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. McCALL, ; : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ PRESIDENT. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist, 1899. 


























ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. 


United States, State, City, County and other Bonds (cost | Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York 


value $115,687,034), market value, Dec. 31, 1898 ...... $121,579,619 || Insurance Department)........... ...+- $175,710,249 
Bonds and Mortgages (777 first liens)... ...........eseeeeee: 39,002,758 || All other Liabilities : Policy Claims, Annuities, 
Real Estate (68 pieces, including twelve office buildings).... 16,539,000 | Endowments, &c., awaiting presentment 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest ........ 8,434,786 | fOr PAYMENE,. 1... se ee ee eee e ee ee ee ee eees 2,358,383—$1 78,068,632 


Loans to Policy-holders on their policies as security (legal Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily 


WHO: CHROTORE. BEGOOO ANG) oo oc ect ccccewcccececececs 9,818,600 | set aside by the Company............. 2,838,626 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value $9,229,702)....... 7,390,845 || Surplus Reserved Funds voluntarily set 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Companies, &c. ($4,532,086 cost value), aside by the Company.;.--......... tee 26,414,234 
Other Funds for allother contingencies. 8,623,319— 37,876,179 
rr re i OE Se, ce ca buapee cuss veee'ebes 6,050,831 lone apveeemanial 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities........ 2,280,188 ee ah 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve aan 


ET Oe RUINS} 5 a satel a6 6e08es 060 Ober eewees 2,087,274 
Interest and Rents due and accrued............ccceeceeee’s 1,440,487 || 


Premium Notes on policies in force (legal value of poli- - 























ES EE TEE eT Tee er ee 1,320,423 || nee ; 
er er io 6 iid oe ROAR KES Rea eee Oa ‘$2159. 044, 811 TOTAL LIABILITIES. ......0.-scccceecesees $215,944,811 
CASH INCOME, 1898. EXPENDITURES, 1898. 
EAPO es CET e Tre Cee e eee $7,644,715 
Renewal Premiums... .. ...« .ccccccccccccececcee 27,987,933 Paid for Losses; Endowments and Annuities ............. $15,390,978 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values................ 6,128,888 
Ces. PAMEEPED 0.5.00 sassececceecsesecuns $35,632,648 
Interest on : Commissions ($3,320,904.33) on New Business of $152,093,- 
ee RTS, Sa eee ee en ae $5,740,819 369 ; Medical Examiners’ Fees, and Inspection of Risks 
MEER ces vations rts tte 1,940,937 ee De eT EAE ETE ED Cee Letts 3,770,332 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by reserves Home and Branch Office E.., nses, Taxes, Advertising, 
a er nee ee rere 628,638 Equipment Account, Telegraph, Postage, Commissions 
Ct MR evans uhea's boss veseesess 391,353 on $791,927,751 of Old Business and Miscellaneous Ex- 
i ns 5 MUN wad code e0we bpeee venres 875,741 PORGRUGGE oon cccon: cbiewarves qennpakes > seRheteen 5,208,754 
IE TOON a cain dais de emmeee evened 221,780 Balance—Excess of Income over Expenditures for 
TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &c... ....... 9,799,268 | POE ick ob 0d oeoe Sect e ibs RTs acc oath VaR ee o 08,89 14,932,964 
TOTAL INCOME................. $45, 431,916 .OTAL EXPENDITUREBG................ $45.431,916 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT, ‘COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
N THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR Ss : 
o sis Bae INESS ONLY ; (1891 -1898.) 
umber of Policies. Amount. 
am Pores, December 31, 1897. ...:...0.s0008 332,958 $877,020,925 | Dec, 31st, 1891. Dec. 31st, 1898. Gain in Seven Yrs 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1898 .............. 73,471 152,093,369 || Assets . . $125,947,290 $215,944,811 $89,997,521 
Old Insurances revived and increased, 1898.. 835 2,129,688 | Income. . 31,854 194 45,431,917 13,577,723 
—— Dividends of Year to 
TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS. 407,264 $1,031,243,982 | | Policy-Holders . 1,260,340 2,759,432 1,499,092 
P » || Total Payments of 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS ; | Year to Policy-Hold- 
By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, &c. 33,330 . 87,222,862 ers ; 12,671,491 21,519,865 8,848,374 
Paid-for Business in Force Dec. 31, 1898 373, $944,021,120 || Number of Policies in 
any aa $944 | Force ; ; 182,803 373,934 191,131 
Gain in 1898. 6 white & oe o8 ws — 1 bb aS ke &6 6 ee eo * Fe 49,976 $67,000,195 || Insurance in Force, 
New Applications Declined in 1898 ........ 6,142 15,986,836 || Premiums Paid $5'75,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 











Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 
Albany, January 6th, 1899 


I, LOUIS F. PAYNE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New York, I have caused 


the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3lst day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, 
at four per cent. interest, and I certify the same to be $1'775,710,249. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are $21 5, 944, 811. 


THE GENERAL LIABILITIES $2,358,383. THE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, #175,7 10,249, 


MAKING THE TOTAL LIABILITIES PER STATE LAWS $1 7 & 068 632 
9 9 » 
TARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 2,OGO,020, 
PARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, DH2O,414,234, 
OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CON mine: = 62 3; 31 9. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name ond caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. dani pei 





Superintendent of Insurance, 











